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OULD  you  steal  from  yourself?  Would  you  cheat  at  solitaire,  just  to  beat  your- 
self? If  you  had  rations  for  a  month,  would  you  consume  them  all  in  one  day? 
If  you  had  a  sum  laid  away  for  your  old  age  that  would  give  you  a  weekly  income 
for  the  remainder  of  you  life,  would  you  go  out  and  spend  it  all  in 

Of  course  you  would  do  none  of  these  things,  but  there  are  some  who  would. 
There  are  some  persons  in  this  world  so  greedy  they  would  take  the  last  fish,  the 
last  oyster,  the  last  deer,  the  last  quail  or  turkey,  when  they  knew  full  well  there 
would  be  no  more. 

And  there  are  some  who  stand  idly  and  apathetically  by,  and  see  our  fish  and 
game  absorbed  by  these  greedy  violators,  without  so  much  as  raising  their  voice 
in  protest. 

If,  however,  a  hunter  came  onto  their  land,  killed  their  livestock,  raided  their 
chicken  coops,  or  committed  other  depredations,  they'd  yell  to  high  Heaven  and 
run  madly  for  a  peace  officer. 

I  wonder  if  they  realize  that  the  violator  who  slaughters  fish  and  game  in  and 
out  of  season,  is  robbing  from  them  just  as  much  as  if  he  took  their  cows,  or  their 
pigs  or  their  chickens?    It's  a  fact. 

The  wild  life  of  Louisiana  belongs  to  you  ...  all  of  you.  And  if  you  permit 
it  to  be  wasted  to  satisfy  the  greedy  craving  of  an  unscrupulous  few,  you  are 
condoning  a  crime  ...  a  crime  against  your  own  property  and  the  natural  heritage 
of  your  children. 

When  you  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  fish  and  game  in  your  own 
state,  you're  not  hurting  the  state,  nor  its  enforcement  officers.  You're  hurting 
yourself. 

Because  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  did  not  become  conservation 
minded  with  regard  to  their  fish  and  game  until  the  wealth  of  our  fields  and  streams 
had  all  but  disappeared  entirely,  we  are  forced  today  to  import  game  from  other 
states  to  re-stock  our  fields  and  forests. 

But  the  best  planned  re-stocking  program,  the  most  generous  importation  of 
game,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  efforts  of  conservation  officials  and  game  managers. 
will  all  go  for  naught  without  the  support  and  cooperation  of  you.  the  people. 
The  aid  of  the  fishermen  and  the  sportsmen  is  of  untold  value,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
Violators  do  not  belong  to  bona  fide  sportsmen's  clubs.  Game  hogs  care  nothing  for 
the  tenets  of  good  sportsmanship,  or  the  laws  they  flaunt  so  flagrantly,  unless  they 
are  made  to  suffer  in  a  way  that  will  not  only  touch  their  pocketbook.  but  restrict 
their  movements.  Most  of  them  are  immune,  even,  to  shame.  But  if  they  were  made 
to  realize  that  every  man  and  woman  in  this  state  was  a  self  constituted  guardian 
of  Louisiana's  fish  and  game,  and  determined  to  protect  it  as  much  as  they  protect 
their  livestock,  their  poultry  and  their  homes,  there  would  be  an  immediate  falling 
off  of  game  law  violations. 

Louisiana  IS  being  re-stocked.  Will  you  help  protect  this  new  seed,  so  that 
you  and  your  children  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  thrills  of  field  and  stream?  Unless 
you  do  help,  there'll  be  no  harvest. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR.  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg..  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 
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1  INE  feathers  might  make  fine  birds — 
but  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  good  looks 
to  make  an  efficient  bird  dog!  At  least, 
that's  been  my  experience  in  20  years 
of  raising  and  training  pointers.  But,  of 
course,  I'm  referring  to  the  ones  that  are 
dependable  in  the  field — not  the  fellows 
that  vie  for  blue  ribbons  at  a  dog  show. 

My  success  with  bird  dogs  has  required 
time,  perseverance  and — a  vast  amount  of 
patience.  However,  for  my  money,  good 
pointers  deserve  a  long,  considerate  train- 
ing period  because,  without  a  doubt,  they 
are  the  most  intelligent  working  dogs  in 
the  business! 

If  a  bird  dog  training  program  is  to 
succeed,  careful  culling  is  essential.  This 
means  constant  weeding  out  of  any  of  the 
dogs  that  fail  to  demonstrate  the  "know 
how"  of  efficient  bird  hunting.  All  bird 
dogs  are  endowed  with  basic  natural  traits 
but  each  dog  has  individuality  too.  If  the 
dog  is  to  succeed,  it's  up  to  the  trainer 
to  turn  those  individualities  in  the  right 
direction.  If  it's  apparent  a  young  dog  has 
habits    that     stand     to     ruin     his    hunting 
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future,  call  him  out  of  the  pack  by  all 
means.  You  can't  feed  a  race  horse  six 
or  seven  years  to  see  if  he  can  run,  and 
by  the  same  token,  it  doesn't  pay  to  spend 
time  and  money  on  a  dog  that  appears  to 
be  facing  an  unsuccessful  future. 

Many  times  throughout  the  years  I  have 
heard  seasoned  hunters  complain  that  they 
have  acquired  an  expensive,  well-bred  dog 
that  is  "naturally"  gun-shy.  In  my  mind 
such  statements  are  top  proof  of  utter 
misconception  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
bird  dogs. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  gun- 
shyness  ! 

When  a  pointer  proves  gun-shy  in  the 
field  it  is  an  unquestioned  reflection  on 
the    person    who    originally    trained    him. 


Dogs  are  made  gun-shy  by  careless  train- 
ing. By  nature  they  have  no  more  fear  of 
a  gun  than  a  baby  does  of  an  automobile. 
A  youngster  doesn't  realize  that  a  car  can 
roll  and  hurt  him.  Neither  does  a  dog  know 
that  a  gun   can  injure  or  kill  him. 

I  start  training  puppies  against  gun- 
shyness  as  soon  as  they  start  feeding  from 
a  pan.  This  sounds  difficult,  but  in  reality 
there's  nothing  to  it.  Before  each  feeding 
I  strike  the  bottom  of  a  pan  held  close  to 
the  puppies'  ears.  This  noise-making  pro- 
gram, repeated  at  each  feeding  seems  to 
bother  the  youngsters  slightly  at  first. 
Eventually  however,  they  pay  no  attention 
to  the  din,  and  without  knowing  it,  they 
have  completed  the  first  essential  lesson  in 
the  long  training  period  that  is  to  follow. 

However,  there  is  another  type  of  "shy- 
ness," found  in  comparatively  few  dogs, 
that  is  hard  to  explain  and  harder  to  over- 
come. It's  "man-shyness!"  I  guess  all  of 
us  at  some  time  or  other  have  seen  dogs 
that  cringe  to  the  ground  when  they  are 
approached  or  spoken  to.  When  you  walk 
toward  them,   the  chances  are  they'll  pull 


their  tail  between  their  legs;  they'll  shiver 
pitifully  when  you  try  to  pat  and  comfort 
them.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  break- 
ing a  dog  of  "man-shyness"  is  a  hopeless 
feat.  It's  a  trait  that's  hard  to  understand 
or  explain.  Personally,  I  believe  it  results 
from  some  nervous  disorder.  On  the  other 
hand,  I've  heard  oldtimers  explain  that  it's 
a  matter  of  instinct  that  dates  back  to  the 
wild-dog  age  when  man  was  classed  as  a 
dog's  natural  enemy.  In  any  event,  if  your 
next  litter  contains  a  "man-shy"  puppy, 
it'll  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  weed  him 
out.  The  odds  are  definitely  against  break- 
ing him  of  the  habit. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  I  start  pre- 
liminary training  for  puppies  after  they 
are  seven  months  old.  The  first  days  of 
training  are  simple — but  very  important. 
This  first  training  consists  mainly  of  turn- 
ing the  puppies  loose  in  fields  and  woods 
to  slowly  accustom  them  to  the  different 
types  of  places  where  they'll  eventually  go 
to  work.  In  a  lot  of  ways  this  portion  of 
training  is  like  taking  a  countiy  boy  to 
the  city  and  a  city  boy  to  the  country. 
Everything  they  see  and  hear  will  be 
strange,  yet  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
country  boy  becomes  used  to  city  ways  and 
manners,  so  does  the  puppy  become  accli- 
mated to  the  ways  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

A  month  or  so  later,  the  young  dogs 
are  advanced  to  the  second  stage  in  the 
training  course — and  a  very  important 
section  too.  Each  day  I  turn  the  "stu- 
dents" loose  in  territory  that  is  known 
to  contain  quail.  Then,  I  carefully  watch 
for  the  youngsters  to  start  "flash"  point- 
ing— that  is,  pointing  for  an  instant  or 
two   when   they   start   detecting   the    scent 


of  quail.  As  time  passes,  they  v<;ry  likely 
will  start  chasing  game,  and  for  a  portion 
of  the  training  period,  I  actually  encourage 
them   to   "flush"   the   birds. 

I  have  found  that  bird  dog:-;  point  instinc- 
tively, in  much  the  same  manner  as  cats 
automatically  crouch  to  kill  their  prey. 
What's  more  it  is  natural  instinct  that 
makes  a  dog  want  to  flush  coveys  of  quail. 
When  this  portion  of  the  training  is  com- 
pleted, I  cull  out  and  eliminate  each  puppy 
that  has  shown  no  inclination  to  flash  point 
or  flush. 

Once  the  successful  candidates  have  been 
promoted  to  the  next  portion  of  training, 
I  secure  them  with  cords  attached  to  their 
collars  and  start  working  them  with  sea- 
soned dogs.  Each  time  a  trained  dog  points 
game,  we  lead  the  puppies  to  the  area  and 
encourage  them  to  point  too.  This  portion 
of  training  covers  many  weeks  and  ends 
only  when  the  "students"  have  definitely 
demonstrated  steadiness  in  their  pointing. 
For  some  members  of  the  class,  graduation 
in  this  part  of  the  training  means  the  end 
of  being  restrained  by  a  cord.  For  the 
ones  that  didn't  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments, it  means  failing  grades  and  dis- 
missal from  the  training  class. 

Training  for  the  "senior  class"  is  of 
highest  importance  because  it  will  deter- 
mine once  and  for  all  if  the  student  is 
destined  to  be  a  good  or  bad  hunter. 
Humans  find  health  and  endurance  of  first 
importance  in  their  success  or  failure  in 
the  business  or  professional  world,  and  the 
same  requirements  are  equally  important 
if  a  bird  dog  is  to  become  an  unquestioned 
success.       He     must     possess     health     and 


It's   a    matter   of    natural    instinct   that    makes   a    pointer   freeze    at    rigid    attention 
his   keen   nose   picks   up   a   quail   scent. 
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hunt,  and  hunt  hard,  for  -.utive 

hourK  in  cool  weather.  In  addition,  he  must 
show  an  immi  -,  your  affec- 

nd  commands  and,  above  all,  ." 
you   at  all    til  most   be   law 

with  a  properly  trained  dog  and  he  must  be 
willing   to   re  11    com- 

mands to  "come  here,"  'heel,"  or,  "whoa." 
I  have  no  regard  for  a  dog  that  doesn't 
respect  my  orders.  In  rny  estimation,  a 
dog  that  leave:-;  you  in  the  field,  conduct--: 
his  private  hunt  out  of  night  and  sound 
and  pays  no  heed  when  he's  called,  i- 
than  hunting  with  no  dog  at  all:  I  always 
insist  on  my  dogs  hunting  WITH  me  or 
else   not  hunting  at  all. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  "to  spare  the 
rod  is  to  spoil  the  child,"  but  I've  found 
the  theory  doesn't  work  in  dog  training. 
For  my  money,  a  kind  voice  eventually 
will  gain  and  hold  respect  that  certainly 
cannot  be  attained  in  any  whipping  rou- 
tine. Once  in  a  great  while  I  get  a 
"problem  child"  in  my  training  class — a 
hard-headed  dog  that  refuses  to  recognize 
his,  name  or  respect  my  commands.  He's 
the  only  tpye  I  ever  whip.  But  there  are 
several  things  to  remember  when  punish- 
ing a  stubborn  or  disobedient  dog — never 
lose  your  temper,  and  by  all  means,  don't 
lay  the  whip  on  too  hard.  Instead  of  win- 
ning the  dog  over  to  your  side  with  a 
hard  thrashing,  you  easily  can  ruin  his 
future,  make  him  afraid  of  you,  and  lose 
his  respect  for-evermore. 

During  three  years  of  World  War  II.  I 
trained  and  handled  dogs  for  army  combat 
service  and,  the  whole  procedure  was  quite 
similar  to  training  bird  dogs.  It  was  simply 
the  same  procedure  of  developing  a  dog's 
hearing,  sight  and  smell,  and  above  every- 
thing else,  winning  and  holding  his  affec- 
tion and  respect.  Those  are  mighty 
important  training  points  no  matter  what 
breed  of  dog  you  are  handling. 

There  are  quite  a  few  things  to  consider 
before  you  decide  to  go  into  the  bird  dog 
training  business  seriously.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  matter  of  feed  bills.  A 
few  short  years  ago  I  boarded  dogs  in  Ala- 
bama for  §5  a  month — and  three  dollars 
was  pure  profit.  But  times  have  changed 
for  man  and  beast  alike  and  here  on  the 
Xorias  Plantation,  where  I  am  the  dog 
trainer,  it  actually  cost  us  S10  each  month 
to  give  a  dog  his  proper  rations  of  horse 
meat,  dry  dog  food,  vegetables,  buttermilk 
and  cod  liver  oil.  Our  present  "dog  family" 
consists  of  50  old  dogs  and  20  puppies 
which  adds  up  to  a  considerable  monthly 
grocery  bill.  Then  too  you  mustn't  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  bird  dog  is  more 
or  less  in  the  "specialist"  class  since  he  can 
only  be  used  for  hunting  during  the  short 
annual  open  quail  season.  Bear  hounds  or 
wildcat  dogs  present  an  entirely  different 
picture  because  you  can  hunt  with  them 
practically  year-round. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  FIND? 
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HAT'S  under  the  sea? 

What  rare  and  mysterious  forms  of  wild- 
life live  deep  down  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  waters;  even  those  that  lie  just  off 
our  shores? 

Few  anglers  but  would  like  to  know. 
Better  yet,  occasionally  some  unusual  and 
rare  specimen  does  come  to  light  as  though 
to  whet  our  curiosity  about  the  ones  that 
are  not  yet  seen  but  which  we  know  and 
feel  are  there.  Several  such  rare  specimens 
have  been  taken  along  our  shores  within 
the  past  year   or  two. 

Witness,  for  instance,  the  appearance 
and  capture  of  a  104  pound  Broad-billed 
Swordfish,  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Bara- 
taria  Bay  in  1947.  A  small  specimen,  it  is 
true,  for  the  species  has  been  taken  up  to 
some  850  pounds  in  weight  in  the  South 
Pacific,  but  a  true  example  of  a  rarity 
far  away  from  the  usual  habitat  of  this 
fish. 

Remember,  too,  the  capture  in  a  trawl, 
in  the  Gulf  off  the  mouth  of  Pass  a  Loutre 
a  year  or  so  ago  of  a  550  pound  Oceanic 
Sunfish,  a  species  never  before  known  to 
come  into   the   Gulf   of  Mexico. 

The  Sunfish — no  relation  to  that  little 
group  of  panfish  that  fresh  water  anglers 
know  so  well,  and  esteem  so  highly  for 
eating  purposes,  is  a  freak  of  the  first 
water,  according  to  ordinary  fish  form.  It 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  more  than 
the  immense  head  of  a  fish  with  a  very 
short  blubbery  fringe  of  a  tail  about  its 
after  end.  Imagine,  then,  the  amazement 
of  the   trawlboat   operators  who   on   hoist- 
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ing  their  net  from  the  depths  to  their 
boat's  side,  to  find  this  mass  of  flesh  en- 
closed. Fortunately  their  curiosity  was 
great  enough  to  make  them  land  the  mon- 
ster and  to  bring  it  into  port  for  identifica- 
tion. Thus  another  rare  specimen  was 
added  to  the  list  of  Gulf  fishes. 

The  Oceanic  Sunfish  is  a  denizen  of 
the  open  seas,  frequently  seen  apparently 
sleeping  at  the  surface.  But  one,  at  least, 
found  its  way  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  and 
fell  a  victim  to  its  mis-guided  curiosity. 

For  years  have  come  reports  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Sailfish,  beautiful,  hard  fighting 
gamesters  of  the  warm  seas,  some  miles 
off  the  coasts  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  On  August  1,  1947  Charlie 
Dunn  of  Grand  Isle  and  Paris  Theriot,  deep 
trawling  some  sixty  miles  off  Ship  Shoal 
Light  off  the  Terrebonne  Coast,  saw  Sails 
in  that  vicinity,   one,  indeed,  leaping  high 


The    Mangrove    snapper,   one   of   the    new    species   discovered    in    close-in 
Louisiana    waters. 


into  the  air  within  fifty  feet  of  their  boat, 
as  they  reported  immediately  afterward. 
Even  before  that,  reports  had  been  re- 
ceived of  Sailfish  seen  in  the  purple  water 
south  of  the  Mississippi's  mouth.  But  no 
definite  records  of  catches  were  on  the 
books. 

Then,  on  August  31,  1948,  came  to  this 
writer  a  telephone  message  from  Biloxi; 
an  excited  and  exciting  message.  The 
speaker  was  Capt.  Pat  O'Neal,  who  re- 
ported the  capture,  on  a  mackerel  lure  that 
afternoon,  of  a  tiny  sailfish;  just  eighteen 
inches  in  length  but  a  perfect,  full-blown 
Sailfish,  for  all  that.  It  was  the  first  Sail 
caught  along  our  middle  Gulf  coast  of 
which  definite  record  was  made.  A  baby 
Sailfish  to  be  sure,  but  one  so  small  must 
mean  more  and  bigger  ones  not  far  away. 
Doubtless  others  can  and  will  be  caught 
and  it  is  possible  that  our  Gulf  Coast 
waters  may  in  time  become  noted  as  Sail- 
fish waters,  just  as  are  those  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Coasts  at  present. 

Probably  we  shall  have  to  go  further 
seaward  to  find  the  Sails  but  they  are  well 
worth   going  after. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
capture  of  a  Cobia,  long  known  in  this 
section  as  "ling",  or  "lemonfish",  was  a 
rarity,  especially  on  rod  and  reel  gear. 
Long  known  to  off-shore  commercial  fisher- 
men as  one  of  the  finest  of  food  fish,  no 
one  appeared  to  know  much  about  hooking 
and  landing  the  fish.  Then,  for  some  reason 
angling  for  them  became  popular.  Today 
they  are  recognized  by  many  as  a  great 
game  fish,  when  taken,  as  they  should  be, 
by  trolling  in  the   open   sea. 

The  Cobia  is  a  fish  of  notions  and 
crotchets;  a  fish  of  extreme  variations  of 


action  under  different  conditions.  Since  the 
construction  of  great  "rigs"  for  oil  well 
development  in  the  open  Gulf  has  gotten 
well  under  way,  the  shade  of  these  great 
structures  has  attracted  numbers  of  Cobias 
which  lazily  hang  around  beneath  the  rigs, 
feeding  upon  crabs,  crustaceans  and  small 
fish  and  rising  in  schools  to  baits  thrown 
into  the  water.  During  the  past  year  or  two 
thousands  of  the  fish  have  been  caught  with 
little  effort  or  real  sport,  in  this  manner. 
Many,  in  fact,  have  been  gaffed  without 
even    having   taken    a   lure   and    hook. 

But  that  is  not  the  sportsmanlike  method 
of  catching  this  fish.  Indeed,  after  watch- 
ing the  taking  of  a  cobia  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  average  angler,  on  hooking 
one  on  a  trolled  lure  in  the  open  waters, 
is  in  for  a  distinct  shock  and,  incidentally 
one  of  the  livliest  battles  of  his  career. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  Cobia  seems 
always  to  have  reserve  strength  to  put  on 
an  especially  stiff  fight  after  he  is  brought 
to   boat. 

Only  in  the  past  year  or  two  have  very 
small  Cobias  been  caught — frequently  on 
trolled  lures  almost  as  large  as  the  fish 
themselves — in  our  coastal  waters.  They 
closely  resemble  young  remoras,  or  "Shark 
pilots",  only  lacking  the  "Venetian  blind" 
appendage  atop  their  heads. 

Red  Snappers,  those  beautiful  rose-pink 
fish  of  the  deep,  known  especially  as  fre- 
quenters of  coral  reefs  or  rocky  forma- 
tions, have  been  an  unknown  quantity  to 
anglers  of  the  "close  in"  waters  even  in 
the  Gulf.  But  it  is  different  now. 

It  was  by  accident  that  the  discovery  was 
made,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  that  one 
of  the  big  new  oil  rigs  had  been  located 
directly  on  top  of  a  coral  or  shell  reef 
or  some  other  formation  just  to  the  liking 
of  the  red  snappers  and  since  this  dis- 
covery, snapper  fishing  has  been  an  added 
attraction  to  fishing  trips  into  the  Gulf 
with  results  almost  guaranteed.  One  thing 
about  snappers.  They  stay  at  home.  They 
are   dependable. 

Not  only  one,  but  several  locations  have 
been  found  in  the  Gulf  outside  of  Grand 
Isle,  where  snappers  may  be  caught  in  40 
to  65  feet  of  water  and  each  doubtless 
will  be  favored  fishing  spots  in  the  days 
to  come. 

Where  red  snappers  live,  so  usually  do 
some  varieties  of  groupers,  grunts,  trig- 
gerfish  and  numerous  other  species  of  bot- 
tom fish  of  extreme  interest  to  anglers.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  some  of  these 
species  shall  be  caught,  to  add  interest  to 
the  already  fine  fishing  along  this  coast. 

Several  additional  species  of  fish,  hith- 
erto known  only  as  extreme  rarities  or 
perhaps  never  before  noted  in  this  section, 
have  been  taken  in  Louisiana  waters  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  so.  Among  these  is 
a  single  specimen  of  the  Surgeonfish,  or 
Tang,  caught  in  a  trawl  and  brought  in  to 
Grand  Isle  a  few  months  ago.  The  Sur- 
geonfish, of  several  varieties,  are  all  small 
fish,  of  no  commercial  value,  but  having 
a   peculiar   weapon    of   defense   which    can 


A   huge  550  pound   Oceanic  Sunfish.  recently  captured   in   a  trav 


inflict  a  serious  wound  to  ones'  hand  if  not 
carefully  handled.  This  is  a  pair  of  blades, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  which  point 
forward,  may  be  sheathed  by  the  fish  when 
not  in  use,  but  which  point  forward  and 
outward  when  the  fish  may  be  attacked 
or  held. 

While  red  Snappers  "live  in  the  deeper 
waters,  another  member  of  the  snapper 
group,  extremely  plentiful  along  the  Flor- 
ida coast,  occasionally  wanders  into  Loui- 
siana waters  but  much  closer  to  shore. 
This  is  the  Mangrove  Snapper  which  at 
rare  intervals  is  taken  along  the  rock  revet- 
ments about  the  Passes  or  about  the  mouths 
of  mangrove  shaded  bayous.  This  snapper 
is  a  handsome  little  fellow  greatly  resem- 
bling the  fresh  water  Black  Bass,  usually 
weighing  not  over  a  pound  or  so  but  a 
game  fish  and  one  of  fine  eating  qualities. 

Scientists  the  world  over  are  on  an  eter- 
nal search  for  facts  concerning  fish  and, 
indeed,  all  marine  varieties.  Right  now 
numerous  biologists  and  icthyologists  are 
hard  at  work  and  study  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  the  origin  of  the  infamous  "red 
tide"  which  has  destroyed  so  many  millions 
of  fish  of  late  years.  Others  are  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  of  restoring  America's 
sponge  fisheries  to  their  former  impor- 
tance. 


For  fifty  years  the  life  history  and  breed- 
ing habits  of  the  Tarpon  have  been  studied 
yet  they  are  still  among  the  mysteries  of 
science.  This  year,  however.  Louisiana  has 
added  a  couple  of  sentences  to  the  study: 
one  by  the  capture  in  a  cast  net.  in  a 
ditch  near  Waveland.  Miss.,  of  a  couple 
of  tiny  tarpon,  only  a  few  inches  in  length; 
another  by  the  capture  of  a  half  grown 
tarpon  in  deep  water  off  Grand  Isle  in  a 
deep  trawl.  Tarpon  on  the  Louisiana  coast 
in  mid-winter,  something  never  heard  of 
before.  Yet  it  may  mean  something,  when 
added  to  other  known  facts,  in  determin- 
ing the  actual  movements  of  the  species 
throughout  the  year. 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  pans  of  fish- 
ing, is  this  matter  cf  observation  and  study 
of  the  new,  the  rare  and  the  interesting 
forms  that  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
especially  in  fishing  in  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Gulf.  Of  equal  interest  is  the  result 
of  the  haul  of  a  trawl  net.  even  in  the 
shallow  waters,  for  the  catch  is  of  infinite 
form  and  variety  and  frequently  of  im- 
portance in  piecing  together  the  many  facts 
which,  put  together,  as  in  a  picture  puzzle, 
form  the  solution  of  the  myriad  problems 
that  puzzle  scientists  in  attempting  to  an- 
swer that  question — "What  shall  we  find 
that's  under  the  sea." 


DEAD  HEAT 


.L/OGS  are  much  like  people,  some  tract- 
able and  easily  managed,  others  bull- 
headed  and  obtuse.  Some  are  hare-brained, 
as  some  people  are.  There  are  serious  dogs, 
playful  ones,  comical  ones;  they  run  the 
same  gamut  of  type  as  do  humans. 

Beau  Brush  an  English  setter,  had  as 
fine  a  disposition  as  any  dog  I've  ever 
owned  or  known.  Gentle,  affectionate,  full 
of  fun,  he  was  yet  intelligent.  Perhaps, 
as  some  contend,  dogs  have  no  reasoning 
power  though  I  know  many  incidents 
strongly  disputing  the  theory.  Brush 
seemed  at  least  to  have  remarkable  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
obedience. 

My  whim  was  in  his  law.  He  did  my 
bidding  without  question.  Fortunate  was 
I  to  have  been  guided  by  a  just  and  wise 
father  who  knew — passing  the  knowledge 
on  to  his  sons — the  limits  to  which  demands 
for  obedience  may  go.  Brush  was  never 
ordered  to  do  the  impossible.  He  was,   on 
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occasion,  asked  to  do  what  may  have  been 
impossible  for  another  dog  but  the  fact 
that  he  obeyed  without  hesitation  is  proof 
that  he  wasn't  asked  too  much. 

In  all  the  years  I  had  him — and  he  was 
mine  from  the  first  month  of  his  life  until 
the  last,  twelve  years  later — he  disobeyed 
me  but  once.  Then  it  was  not  because  he 
didn't  comprehend  but  rather  because  I 
didn't. 

I  was  14  that  fall,  Brush  ten.  The 
weather  has  been  mild.  When  quail  season 
opened,  we  took  full  advantage  of  it.  I 
was  of  course   in   school,  hence  my  hunts 


were  limited  to  Saturdays  and  holidays. 
No  Sundays.  One  of  the  few  demands 
made  by  my  father  was  that  the  Sabbath 
be  observed.  He  kept  it  himself  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  while  he'd  no  objections  to 
our  play  along  less  strenuous  lines  than 
usual,  he  insisted  that  we  spend  Sunday 
quietly.  It  would  have  been  so  even  had 
he  not  been  a  preacher,  for  he  was  so  con- 
structed. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  hunt. 
School  turned  out  three  days  at  Thanks- 
giving that  year  and  Christmas  holidays 
began  about  December  20th,  affording  al- 
most two  glorious  weeks  of  shooting.  Brush 
and  I  were  often  afield,  usually  being  ac- 
companied by  my  brother,  Dave,  15  months 
my  senior,  and  his  pointer,  Ding  Dong  Bell. 
Sometimes,  Dad  joined  us.  When  he  didn't, 
we  had  frequent  rides  from  "S  h  a  c  k" 
Shackleford,  the  family  barber,  from  Ed 
Espenette,  one  of  Dad's  best  friends,  per- 
haps from  Dr.  Gove,  our  dentist,  or  Larry 
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Lutkewitte,  the  newspaper  editor.  These 
were  always  delighted  to  furnish  transpor- 
tation in  return  for  the  privilege  of  shoot- 
ing  over   Brush   and    Ding. 

As  Indian  summer  hung  on,  we  found 
good  shooting.  The  dogs,  though  well  past 
their  prime,  found  bobwhites  aplenty  in 
the  blackjacked  hills  and  the  farming  sec- 
tions of  our  own  and  neighboring  counties. 
We  hunted  each  dog  a  half-day,  sparing 
them  too  much  work,  for  Ding  was  a  year 
older   than    Brush. 

After  Thanksgiving,  we  laid  big  plans. 
If  the  weather  held  until  Christmas  week, 
we'd  take  a  three-day  trip  to  the  acres  of 
a  farmer  friend,  Pete  Schroer.  We'd  hunt 
two  days  with  Pete,  after  which  Dad  would 
come  for  us  and  stay  to  hunt  a  third  day 
before  we  all  returned  home.  Brush  and 
Ding  were  hardly  up  to  three  successive 
days  hunting  but  Pete's  report  that  he  had 
two  fine  young  pointers  full  of  ginger  and 
ready  for  a  full  day  at  any  time,  resolved 
that   question. 

When  at  last  the  time  came,  the  drive 
to  Pete's  seemed  interminable.  But  finally 
the  friendly,  yellow  lights  of  the  farm- 
house loomed  in  the  dusk  before  us.  Pete, 
a  man  my  father's  age,  came  to  the  gate 
to  greet  us.  Supper  was  ready,  he  ex- 
plained, and  my  father  was  to  stay.  There 
were  the  expected  mild  protestations,  ex- 
pressed from  politeness  I  expect,  for  my 
father's  fame  as  a  trencherman  was  well- 
known  to  the  Schroer's.  Then  we  fell  to 
and  devoured  the  huge  meal  which  Mrs. 
Schroer  had  prepared,  our  appetites 
whetted  by  excitement  over  being  once 
again   in   familiar  surroundings — a  farm. 

Later  after  many  injunctions  against 
getting  feet  wet,  going  with  heads  uncov- 
ered and  careless  gun-handling,  my  father 
climbed  into  the  car.  We  watched  the  red 


taillight  become  a  twinkling  red  dot  which 
finally   vanished    entirely. 

There  was  important  talk  with  Pete  EU 
we  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  farmhouse  (Indian 
summer  evenings  can  be  cool.;  How  were 
the    birds? 

Plenty,  he  said,  at  least  a  dozen  coveys 
on  his  own  place  and  as  many  more  on  the 
adjoining  farm  where  we  might  hunt  if 
we  chose.  What  about  scenting  conditions! 
Good.  His  dogs,  while  they'd  not  been 
worked  around  home  (he  was  saving  home 
birds  for  us)  had  gone  great  in  a  short 
hunt  two  days  before.  Would  the  weather 
hold?  Yep,  no  hint  of  a  storm.  We  needed 
rain,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

There  was  much  giggling  and  wrestling, 
twisting  and  turning,  in  the  great  fluffy 
featherbed  in  Schroer's  spare  bedroom, 
before  Dave  and  I  settled  down  for  the 
night.  The  roosters  hadn't  even  crowed  the 
morning  and  our  eyes  seemed  to  have 
barely  closed  when  Mrs.  Schroer  aroused 
us.  The  rich  odors  of  coffee  and  bacon 
rose  from  the  roomy  kitchen  below  and 
lent  wings  to  our  feet.  Shivering,  we  pulled 
on  clothes,  raced  to  the  wash-basin  on  the 
back  porch  for  a  hasty  and  not  too 
thorough  wash-up,  then  were  ready  for 
breakfast. 

What  a  grand  day  that  was.  It  was  good 
to  be  doing  farm  chores  again.  We  fed 
the  pigs  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  helped  fork 
down  hay  for  the  stock,  saw  to  it  that 
there  was  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Finally, 
as  the  sun's  first  rays  peeped  over  the 
blackjacks  in  the  east,  we  set  out  along  the 
valley   floor. 

It  had  been  decided  to  hunt  Brush  and 
Ding  together  the  first  and  third  mornings, 
utilizing  Pete's  two  young  dogs  the  sec- 
ond day's  hunt  and  on  other  occasions  as 
necessary.   Almost  at  once,   it   seemed,  we 
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were  into  bird-,  forgetting  all  but  the 
pleasure   of  the  hunt,   <.  eld,   of 

superlative  dog  work.   We  did  not  hurry; 
there  wa    ■  o  need    Dare  at  d  .'   n 
mitted   but  seven  <:en    un.   That 

wai  my  father's  all  but  inviolable  rule. 
He  reasoned  that  seven  quail  were  just 
enough  for  our  family  of  two  grownups 
and  three  children.  This  self-imposed  limit 
wa:-;  seldom  exceeded,  even  in  those  day-, 
of   relatively   generoo     game   populations. 

Pete,  of  com  e,  might  take  a*,  many  as 
he  wished.  It  was  hix  farm  and  he  was 
a  man,  capable  of  deciding  for  himself. 
But  we  boys  must  abide  by  Dad's  rule. 
I  was  a  grown  man,  long  from  home 
I  ever  shot  a  limit  of  quail  in  one  day. 
There  was  soundness  to  Dad's  principle  for 
it  prevented  Dave  and  me  from  trying 
to  get  our  birds  quickly,  lest  our  hunting 
be   done   too   soon. 

Another  of  his  rules  limited  each  boy  to 
a  single  shot  on  the  covey  rise.  I  suspect 
that  my  present  ability  to  take  a  bird  at 
a  time  and  to  shoot  fairly  well  on  bevy  rises 
stems  from  that  rule.  We  were  forced  to 
concentrate  on  one  bird  and  get  him,  there 
was  no  second  shot. 

The  annual  visit  to  Pete's  marked  one  of 
the  rare  times  when  we  boys  even  ate  more 
than  a  quail  at  a  sitting.  Pete  insisted  that 
we  save  seven  birds  for  ourselves  to  take 
home  from  each  day's  shooting.  His  own 
gun  performed  for  the  table,  for  his  birds 
were  usually  served  us  at  mealtimes. 

On  this  morning,  we  had  wonderful 
shooting,  well-spaced,  no  long  lapses,  the 
dogs  almost  constantly  in  game.  Dave 
dropped  our  seventh  kill  in  mid-morning 
and  Pete  deemed  his  own  game-bag  suf- 
ficiently filled  with  the  nine  quail  he  had 
taken  that  we  turned  toward  the  house. 
We  could  have  taken  twenty  each  had  we 
cared  to  do  so — the  birds  were  there. 

The  second  day  was  repetition.  We  ate 
hugely  at  noon  and  at  day's  end.  Xeedless 
to  say,  we  never  fared  forth  at  morning 
without  full  bellies.  We  hunted  easily  but, 
as  Pete  put  it.  we  "loafed  hard".  We  were 
a-bed  early,  up  early,  having  a  tiptop  rime. 

The  last  morning,  we  had  just  risen 
when  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  laboring 
motor  on  the  long  hill  at  the  end  of  the 
lane.  The  lights  of  Dad"s  Dodge  came 
probing  over  the  knoll  and  Dave  and  I. 
ever  ready  to  race,  legged  it  to  see  who'd 
be  first  to  open  the  gate.  He  was  always 
a  welcome  sight  to  us.  this  huge  man 
who'd  fathered  us.  He  was.  and  is  all  he 
should  have  been. 

There  was  lively  rivalry  between  us  boys 
regarding  the  respective  merits  of  our 
dogs.  I  suspect  that  spirit  of  competition 
was  communicated  to  Brush  and  Ding  for. 
though  kennel  mates  and  fast  friends, 
they  were  hot  antagonists  afield.  Dave 
was  inordinately  proud  of  the  noble  lemon- 
yellow  and  white  pointer.  I  was  no  less  so 
where  Beau  Brush  was  concerned.  His  long 
hair,  his  black,  tan  and  white  good  looks, 
(Continued  on  Xext  Page) 
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his  silken,  ground-eating  gait — all  made 
him  a  perfect  foil  for  Ding,  who  was 
smooth-haired,  proud-headed,  a  rugged  in- 
dividualist ready  for  bobwhite  or  bobcat. 

Looking  back,  I  have  the  suspicion  that 
both  of  them  were  greater  than  we  knew. 
Both  were  of  a  type  rarely  found  in  the 
hands  of  grown  men  much  less  small  boys. 
Each  dog's  work  was  half  the  product  of 
our  father's  genius  with  all  animals,   half 


the  result  of  our  own  steady  labor  and  un- 
reasoning pride. 

"This  will  be  Ding's  day,"  Dave  had  pre- 
dicted, confidently,  at  breakfast.  "I  bet 
he  finds  more  birds  than   Brush." 

To  infuriate  him,  I  needed  only  remind 
him  of  the  day  years  before  when  Brush 
went  on  a  bird-finding  rampage  that 
yielded  31  coveys  pointed  and  held  in  a 
single  day.  Ding,  with  a  cut  foot,  had 
missed    that    epochal    performance    but    I 


called  it  to  Dave's  attention  too  often, 
perhaps,  that  it  had  been  Brush,  not  Ding, 
who  had  submitted  it.  Now,  I  accepted  his 
challenge    for   my    dog   without   hesitation. 

"Ding  never  saw  the  day  he  could  find 
more  birds  than   Brush,"   I   said,   quickly. 

My  father  smiled  at  this  big  talk  from 
his  small  men  and  said  only,  "We'll  see," 
his  invariable  preamble  to   consent. 

When  the  dogs  were  released  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  they  flashed  away 
across  the  brown  fields,  Ding  a  smooth 
streak  of  yellow  and  white,  Brush  match- 
ing him  stride  for  stride  and  carrying  his 
tail   like  a  banner. 

Ding  found  first  and  Brush,  glimpsing 
him  from  far  to  the  left,  paused  staunchly 
in  unfailing  courtesy  to  the  point.  Dad  and 
Dave  took  the  honors  and  guns  boomed 
as  birds  bumbled  into  flight.  Ding  imme- 
diately was  put  to  fetching.  Brush,  whom 
I'd  not  called  in  to  retrieve  since  there 
were  but  two  quail  down,  was  on  point 
before  Ding  brought  the  first  bird  to  hand. 

He  stood  less  than  seventy  yards  away 
in  a  little  copse  of  'simmon  sprouts  and 
when  Pete  moved  in,  the  bevy  broke  cover. 
Again,  the  guns  roared  and  again  two 
birds  went  into  our  game  pockets.  So  it 
went,  first  Ding,  then  Brush.  There  was 
no  faltering  in  their  pace — these  two  grand 
old  fellows,  one  ten,  one  eleven,  whose  eyes 
soon  were  to  be  rheumy,  whose  joints  soon 
were  to  stiffen,  whose  memories  soon  were 
to  be  all  we  had  of  them.  They  had  heart 
and  fire  and  dash  even  though  they  were 
old. 

A  fallen  tree  yielded  a  covey  to  Brush. 
An  alfalfa  corner  gave  up  another  to  him. 
Ding  stood  a  covey  atop  the  hill  in  short 
grass.  Brush  hung  another  in  the  creek 
bottom.  It  was  Ding  again,  who  combing 
the  thickets  beneath  the  hill  banged  into 
first  one,  then  another  bevy  in  a  sumac 
patch.  That  squared  them  at  four  finds 
each.  We  long  since  had  dropped  our  sev- 
enth bird  and  Pete  had  quit  shooting, 
seemingly  content  with  what  he  had. 

"Sudden  death  now,"  my  father  an- 
nounced, after  a  glance  at  his  watch.  "The 
next  find  winds  it  up  and  wins  it." 

We  were  in  a  little  narrow  valley  of 
stubble.  A  field  of  down-corn  lay  beyond 
and  next  to  it,  plowed  ground,  turned  not 
too  long  before.  Ding  hit  hot  scent  halfway 
through  the  stubble  and  Dave  yipped  as 
the  pointer  slowed  momentarily.  For  an 
instant,  I  thought  it  was  to  end  right  there 
but  Ding  moved  on  deliberately,  making 
game  through  the  stubble. 

Brush  had  swung  to  the  left  at  race- 
horse gait  and  he,  too,  winded  game,  for 
suddenly  his  tail  began  beating  an  ecstatic 
tattoo  though  he  did  not  slacken  pace. 
instead,  he  cut  straight  through  the  corn 
and  flashed  on  out  into  the  plowed  field. 
Ding  was  down!  No,  he'd  broken  it  and  was 
cat-footing  on.  Again!  But  again,  he  broke. 
His   birds  were   moving. 

It  was  hard   for  me  to   take.   Here  was 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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AS  YE  SOW  . 
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LS   YE   sow,    so   shall   ye   reap." 

If  this  biblical  quotation  holds  good  for 
the  special  crop  now  being  planted  by 
the  Louisiana  department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  the  harvest  should  be  a  delight 
to  Louisiana  sportsmen  for  generations  to 
come. 

What  the  harvest  will  be,  however,  de- 
pends on  more  than  the  mere  planting  of 
the  seed.  No  bountiful  crop  was  ever 
raised  on  barren  soil,  nor  was  any  good 
crop  ever  harvested  unless  ample  cultiva- 
tion and  protection  was  given  after  the 
seed  had   been   planted. 

When  Ernest  S.  Clements  became  com- 
missioner of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
department  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  he 
pledged  himself  to  the  restocking  and 
restoration  of  fish  and  game  in  this  state, 
which  in  recent  years  had  become  sadly 
depleted  and  in  some  areas  almost  extinct. 
His  restocking  plan  was  given  impetus 
almost  immediately  by  the  state  legislature 
by  a  special  appropriation  of  $150,000 
a  year  for  two  years  to  aid  his  program. 

Surveys  had  revealed  that  there  were 
less  than  1500  wild  turkeys  in  the  entire 
state;  that  in  many  areas  the  deer  popula- 
tion had  been  shot  out  entirely;  that  the 
bob  white  quail  had  decreased  in  number 
until  a  few  small  coveys  in  some  com- 
munities were   all  that  was  left. 

Sport  fishing  prospects  were  almost  as 
discouraging  as  those  confronting  the 
hunter.  Streams,  lakes  and  bayous  had  been 
fished  out,  seined  out,  and  otherwise  de- 
nuded of  their  game  fish  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  complete  restocking  program  was 
the  only  salvation. 

Plainly   a   restocking   of   fish   and   game 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 

(Director,    Education    and    Publicity    of 

department  of  Wild  Life  and 

Fisheries) 


in  Louisiana  to  bring  this  state  back  to 
some  semblance  of  its  former  status  of 
fisherman  and  hunter's  paradise,  would 
necessitate  not  only  the  spending  of  a 
great  amount  of  money,  but  would  also 
entail  a  broad  educational  program,  a 
closer  affiliation  with  wild  life  and  sports- 
men clubs  throughout  the  state,  the  alloca- 
tion of  game  refuges  and  preserves,  a 
stepped-up  predator  control  program,  and 
finally  a  rigid  and  determined  enforcement 
of  all  game  and  fish  laws. 

Accordingly  Commissioner  Clements 
began  setting  his  house  in  order.  Working 
in  close  harmony  with  the  U.  S.  Wild  Life 
agents,  refuges  for  game  were  arranged 
for  in  protected  forest  areas  that  provided 
suitable  habitat.  More  and  better  qualified 
game  wardens  were  added  to  the  enforce- 
ment division.  Expert  trappers  were  ob- 
tained and  set  to  work  trapping  out  the 
wolves,    bob-cats   and    other   predators. 

Firm  in  the  belief  that  the  liberation  of 
quail  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
unless  suitable  food  and  shelter  was  pro- 
vided for  them.  Commissioner  Clements 
even  arranged  to  provide  lespedezia  seed 
for  land  owners  who  were  disposed  to  aid 


in  the  restoration  and  protection  of  the 
bob  white. 

The  fish  and  quail  hatcheries  at  La- 
combe,  Baton  Rouge,  Beachwood  and  Mon- 
roe, which  had  fallen  into  disrepair  and 
decay  during  the  last  decade,  were  rebuilt 
and  restored  to  practical  use,  and  new 
thermol  trucks  were  obtained  for  the  secur- 
ing and  transporting  of  fish  from  the  bor- 
row pits. 

Then,  when  this  part  of  his  program  of 
restoration  was  well  under  way,  Commis- 
sioner Clements  began  casting  about  for 
suitable  game  for  the  seed  stock  needed. 
He  found  he  could  buy  a  few  wild  turkeys 
from  a  game  farm  in  Pennsylvania;  he 
arranged  with  the  owners  of  two  private 
preserves  in  Louisiana  to  live  trap  the 
deer  on  their  land;  through  negotiations 
with  federal  game  authorities  he  was  able 
to  buy  40  deer  from  a  U.  S.  refuge  at 
Aransas  Pass,  Texas.  He  is  still  negotiating 
with  Texas  authorities  for  the  purchase  of 
deer  from  the  King  ranch,  as  well  as  for 
more  wild  turkeys.  And  he  is.  he  hopes, 
completing  arrangements  for  the  importa- 
tion of  thousands  of  bob  white  quail  from 
Mexico.  But  this  buying  of  game  is  a 
slow  and  heart-breaking  business,  and  it 
becomes  all  the  more  heart-breaking  when 
you  stop  to  consider  that  Louisiana  is  the 
one  state  in  the  Union  that  should,  and 
could,  have  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
game.  And  it  will  have,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  seed  being  planted  now  is  permitted  to 
grow;  if  the  hunters  and  fishermen  realize 
that  this  planting  is  being  done  for  them 
and  their  children,  and  lend  their  aid  in 
tending  the  crop;  if  the  wild  life  and 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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(Above)  Two  of  the  40  deer  liberated  in  the 
West  Bay  area  recently,  near  Oakdale. 
(Center)  A.  G.  Autry  (left)  and  Calvin 
Smith,  of  Austwell,  Texas,  members  of  the 
Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commission, 
who  brought  the  truck  load  of  40  deer  from 
Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  for  restocking  pur- 
poses in  Louisiana  (Below)  Group  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  department  wardens  and 
special  agents  who  attended  the  deer  libera- 
tion. Left  to  right:  Ben  R.  Bass,  game 
warden  for  Allen  parish;  Carroll  Phillips, 
Thomas  (Doc)  Harris  and  Joe  Miller,  preda- 
tor-control trappers;  Elmer  Seals,  special 
agent;  Roy  Lauzervich,  M.  Vernon  Hargrove, 
Jr.,  Lloyd  Pitts,  wardens;  W.  C.  Cowart  and 
V.    L.    Wright. 
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A  jack-in-the-box  it  really  slow  motion  compared 
to  a  deer  coming  out  of  a  truck.  These  deer  are 
some  of  the  40  recently  liberated  near  Oakdale 
in  the  restocking  program  now  under  way  by  the 
Louisiana  department  of  Wi'd  Life  and  Fisheries. 
The  top  picture  shows  a  young  buck  leaping  out 
of  the  truck  which  brought  the  deer  from  Texas. 
In  the  center  picture  one  deer  is  heading  for  the 
forest  as  another  comes  out  of  the  truck.  In  the 
circle,  at  bottom  left,  is  shown  a  doe  caught  by 
the  cameraman  as  she   headed   into  her   new  home. 


Below  is  a  young  deer 
"taking  off"  for  the  tall 
timber  in  the  wake  of 
others  released  a  few 
seconds    earlier. 


/';   ■    *      -      .'';   ,     ','«■;■<'* 
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Shipment   of    wild    turkeys   arriving    in    Niw   Ortam  from  a  Pennsylvania  game  farm,  to  be  liberated      Commissioner    Ernest    S.    Clements     of 
m    the    Lou,s,ana    department    of    W.ld    Life  and   Fisheries  restocking  of  game  program.  ing    of    the    turkey    craves    in    tr 


imiuioner    Ernest    S.    Clements    watches    the    freed    young    turkeys    as    they    hesitantly    take    to       One    of   the    liberated    gobblers   stalking 

their  new    home.  "      ■".  ."! 


soon   be   bos 
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Wild    Life   and    Fisheries   department,  watching    the    unload-     The   first 
:st     Bay     forest    where    the    birds    were    turned     loose. 


ild    turkey    gobbler    out    of    his    crate    ir 
rare    game    birds. 


the    new    home    for    these    nov 


rhotoi  By  F.uiuarJ  Morgm* 
:  into  the  forest,  where  if  all  goes  well,  he'll  It  didn't  take  these  turkeys  long  to  go  wild  again.  Here's  one  that  has  flown  into  a  tree  to 
I    his  flock   of   hens.  roost    a    few    hours    after   its   liberation. 
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Bob  cats  are  some  of  the  worst  predators  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  preservation  of  Louisiana  game  and  here 
are  some  excellent  specimens  recently  trapped  by  experts 
in  the  predator-control  corps  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries.  Above  and  in  circle 
are  two  bob  cats  in  traps  in  the  West  Bay  area  near 
Oakdale.  The  one  in  the  circle,  which  weighed  32 
pounds,  was  one  of  the  largest  caught  in  recent  years 
in  Louisiana.  The  center  picture  shows  Thomas  (Doc) 
Harris,  department  trapper,  with  three  bob  cats  found 
in  traps  one  morning.  The  picture  below  shows  Ben  R. 
Bass,  Allen  Parish  game  warden,  with  a  bob  cat  he 
caught  in  one  of  his  traps.  A  total  of  nine  cats,  one 
wolf,  several  foxes,  and  other  predators  fell  prey  to  the 
trappers  in  their  first  few  days  of  work  in  that  area, 
prepatory  to  the  release  of  deer  and  wild  turkey  in 
that   section. 
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(Left;  Joe  Miller  and  "Doe"  Hams  tet  out  with  the.r  trapt 
in  search  of  predator  sign.  'Left  Center,  Miller  point!  out 
cat  tracks  in  the  sand  to  Harris.  'Circle  on  left  Below; 
Joe  Miller  sets  his  trap.  'Right  Center,  The  kind  of  trap 
used  by  theBe  experts.  |  Right  Below,  Miller  "bait.np,"  the 
trap  with  a  bottle  of  "scent"  cprinkled  around  with  an 
eye-dropper. 
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AS  YE  SOW  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

sportsmen's  clubs,  which  have  come  to  life 
again  throughout  the  state,  continue  their 
enthusiasm  and  co-operation. 

On  January  20th  the  first  restocking 
of  wild  turkeys  in  Louisiana  was  accom- 
plished in  the  West  Bay  area  of  the  forest 
preserve  near  Oakdale.  Deep  in  the  forest; 
miles  from  any  human  habitation,  and  in 
a  perfect  habitat,  the  50  turkeys  shipped 
from  the  Pennsylvania  game  farm  were 
liberated. 

These  birds,  nine  months  old  and  hatch- 
ery raised,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  an 
express  car.  They  had  been  shipped  in 
small  crates,  two  birds  in  a  crate,  and 
when  Commissioner  Clements  inspected 
them  on  arrival,  he  pronounced  them  in 
excellent  condition,  and  all  perfect  speci- 
mens with  the  characteristic  blue  head  and 
brown  tips  on  their  tail  feathers,  indicating 
a  very  pure  strain   of  wild  turkey. 

Without  loss  of  time  the  crates  were 
loaded  on  trucks  and  taken  to  the  West 
Bay  area.  Here,  in  a  dense  forest  section 
approximately  17  by  25  miles,  and  con- 
taining an  ideal  habitat  with  an  abundance 
of  oak  and  beech  mast  and  wild  berries, 
the  Pennsylvania  birds  were  liberated  to 
provide  future  turkey  flocks  for  Louisiana. 

The  turkey  liberation  that  afternoon, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Commis- 
sioner Clements,  and  with  dozens  of  sports- 
men from  that  community  in  attendance, 
was  considerable  of  a  ceremony.  As  each 
bird  stepped  from  its  crate,  hesitatingly 
looked  around,  and  then  hurriedly  stalked 
off  into  the  wood,  there  was  one  thought 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  those  pres- 
ent. Birds  from  another  state  were  being- 
planted  in  that  forest,  where  not  too  many 
years  ago  there  had  been  wild  turkeys 
of  our   own   .   .   .   and   in   plenty. 

Those  50  wild  turkeys  were  liberated 
in  flocks  of  four  pairs  each,  in  six  different 
localities  in   the   West   Bay   area. 

As  the  crates  were  opened  many  of  the 
birds  took  wing  after  a  few  steps  on  the 
ground,  and  eventually  all  of  them  flew 
up  to  roost  in  the  trees.  Their  strong  flight 
proved  that  they  had  withstood  the  long 
trip    from    Pennsylvania    well. 

The  next  day  Ben  R.  Bass  and  Lloyd 
Pitts,  game  wardens,  reported  they  were 
able  to  find  one  or  two  turkeys  and  heard 
several  others,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
had  all  taken  to  their  new  home  imme- 
diately. Since  then  Mr.  Bass  Mr.  Pitts 
and  trappers  of  the  predator  control  crops, 
have  found  "sign"  of  turkeys,  have  heard 
them,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  have 
caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  them,  but  to 
date  there  has  been  no  sign  of  anything 
happening  to  any  of  the  new  birds. 

Thus,  one  "planting"  under  the  new  re- 
stocking program  has  been   made. 

On  Friday,  February  11,  another  "libera- 
tion" ceremony  took  place  in  almost  the 
same  location,   but  this  time   it  was  deer 


He's     ready!      Eddy     Wayne     Daily,     Jr.,     21- 

month-old   son   of   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Eddy   Wayne 

Daily    of    Mansfield,    La.,    all    togged    out    in 

his  daddy's   hat,  boots  and  fishing   rod. 


that  were  being  "planted".  Deer  from 
Texas,  imported  into  an  area  where  once 
deer  were  so  plentiful  they  had  to  be 
"shooed"  out  of  gardens,  truck  patches  and 
fields    of    grain. 

On  that  Friday  morning  a  truck,  built 
to  transport  deer,  pulled  up  in  front  of 
Elmer  Seals'  auto  supply  store  in  Oakdale, 
loaded  with  40  deer  that  had  been  trapped 
in  the  Aransas  Pass  country  in  Texas.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  a  crowd  of  more  than 
200  excited  and  curious  men  had  congre- 
gated around  the  truck  trying  to  peer 
through  the  cracks  at  the  deer  that  were 
to  repopulate  their  hunting  grounds. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  strange  cavalcade 
was  again  on  its  way  to  the  West  Bay  for- 
est area.  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  pleasure  cars 
were  all  strung  out  behind  the  Texas  Fish 
and  Game  truck,  with  Ben  Bass,  the  game 
warden,  again  leading  the  way,  and  Mr. 
Seals  heading  the  contingent  of  enthusi- 
astic  Oakdale  sportsmen. 

Deep  into  the  forest  to  a  spot  known  as 
Pine  Island  the  cortege  went,  and  there 
the   deer  were  liberatd. 

A.  G.  Autry,  who  with  Calvin  Smith  of 


the  Texas  Fish,  Game  and  Oysters  Division, 
brought  the  deer  shipment  to  Oakdale,  got 
out  of  his  truck,  looked  at  the  forest  soli- 
tude and  dense  undergrowth,   and  said: 

"They  oughta  be  very  happy  here.  It's 
just  like  where   they   came   from." 

With  perhaps  100  men  looking  on  its 
tense  anticipation,  the  doors  to  the  truck 
cage  were  opened  and  the  deer  began 
popping  out.  In  a  few  seconds  white  tails 
were  waving  frantically  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  as  the  liberated  deer  raced  across 
a  natural  clearing  and  disappeared  into  the 
forest.  In  less  than  two  minutes  all  of 
them  were  out  of  sight.  All,  that  is,  but 
two.  These  two  had  ducked  back  through 
the  crowd,  headed  off  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  after  running  wildly  for  several 
hundred  yards,  stopped  at  a  pool  of  water 
to  drink  and  then  immediately  began 
browsing. 

When  the  excitement  had  died  down 
after  a  few  minutes,  one  venerable  gentle- 
man, sidled  up  to  me  and  said: 

"I'm  seventy-four  years  old,  and  I  prob- 
ably shouldn't  have  tried  to  come  out  here 
this  morning,  through  all  this  mud  and 
water  and  forest,  but  I  just  bad  to  see  deer 
run  once  more  in  this  timber.  I  was  born 
and  reared  in  this  parish  and  I  remember 
well  the  turkey  and  deer  hunts  I've  made 
right  in  this  part  of  the  woods.  But  the 
turkey  and  deer  have  all  been  gone  for 
years  now,  and  I  never  thought  I'd  live 
to  see  the  day  I'd  once  more  see  the  white 
flag  of  a  deer  bounce  through  the  brush 
on  Pine  Island.  I  just  had  to  come  out  this 
morning  to  see  it  once  again." 

And  thus  the  seed  for  another  crop  of 
game  was  planted.  Seed  that  will  be  pro- 
tected by  a  closed  season  for  at  least  five 
years;  seed  that  will  be  watched  over  dili- 
gently by  game  agents  and  sportsmen 
alike;  seed  that  is  to  be  protected  from 
predators  through  a  predator-control  pro- 
gram that  is  already  under  way. 

Six  of  the  most  expert  trappers  in  all 
Louisiana,  working  under  the  supervision 
of  Joe  Miller,  have  for  several  weeks  been 
trapping  in  the  West  Bay  forest,  and  an 
amazing  bag  of  bobcats,  wolves,  foxes,  wild 
dogs,  and  smaller  predators  has  been  re- 
ported to  date.  Up  to  the  time  the  deer 
were  liberated  a  total  of  nine  bobcats  and 
one  wolf  had  been  trapped,  one  of  the 
cats  weighing  32  pounds,  and  most  of  them 
ranging  in  weight  from  22  to  30  pounds. 

Assisting  Mr.  Miller  in  this  work  are 
Thomas  (Doc)  Harris,  Carrol  Phillips, 
Jesse  Moffitt,  Roy  Lauzervich  and  Hosea 
Elliott.  And  Ben  Bass,  the  warden,  has 
a  line  of  traps  out,  too. 

"Rest  assured  those  deer  and  turkeys 
are  going  to  get  every  protection  this  part 
of  the  country  can  give  them,"  said  Elmer 
Seals,  one  of  Oakdale's  most  ardent  sports- 
men. "I  firmly  believe  the  people  around 
here  would  mob  anyone  they  found  molest- 
ing our  new  game. 

But  why  restock  in  just  that  one  area, 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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THE 

EDUCATED 

BOB 

By  CHARLES  ELLIOTT 

(Reprinted    from     TRUE,     the     Man's 

Magazine.   Copyright  1948  Fawcett 

Publications,   Inc.) 

UnLY  two  men  have  ever  told  me  they 
were  completely  composed  before  a  covey 
rise  of  bobwhi.te  quail.  Their  names  are 
scribbled  in  my  little  black  book  of  liars. 
They  can't  be  teling  the  truth.  The  instant 
before  quail  thunder  out  of  cover  and 
boil  off  at  a  dozen  angles  is  one  of  hunt- 
ing's most  dramatic  moments.  Even  though 
I've  been  in  quail  day  after  day,  I  have 
yet  to  walk  in  behind  a  pair  of  dogs  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief  against  the  sedge 
without  my  short  hairs  going  as  tight  as  an 
E-string.  To  me  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  the  bobwhite  the  top  game 
bird  of  all  creation. 

It's  not  that  trait  alone  that  makes  him 
king.  Bob  has  many  sides  to  his  versatile 
personality.  One  of  his  talents  is  the  genius 
with  which  he  adjusts  his  habits  to  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  many  enemies.  Were  it 
not  for  this  ability,  quail  hunting  long 
since  would  have  been  relegated  to  the 
limbo    of   lost   pleasures. 

Some  time  ago  I  spent  a  day  with  Guy 
Touchstone.  Guy  is  the  manager  of  a  large 
southern  plantation.  He  lives  with  quail 
the  year  round.  We  flushed  a  covey  from 
where  it  was  feeding  on  the  edge  of  a  bean 
field.  The  birds  flew  200  yards,  cut  sharply 
around  the  rim  of  a  bay  swamp  and 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

"I'll  show  you  something,"  Guy  said. 
We  walked  to  the  exact  spot  where  the 
birds  had  gone  down.  For  100  yards  in  all 
directions  we  rattled  bushes,  kicked  at 
grass  clumps  and  thrashed  each  sprig  of 
cover  where  a  single  could  hide. 

"Five  years  ago  every  bird  would  have 
stuck  here,"  he  said.  "Today  they  hit  the 
ground  and  took  off  again,  keeping  the 
swamp  between  us.  They  hatched  up  that 
trick  after  they'd  been  under  the  gun  a 
few  times." 

Since    foxes   have   increased   throughout 
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the  South,  Bob  has  learned  another  stunt, 
too.  Where  once  he  fed  to  his  roosting 
place,  leaving  a  scent  trail  behind  him, 
he  now  flies  to  roost.  Predatory  animals 
may  locate  his  sleeping  place  in  the  field  or 
woods,    but   they'll   never   trail   him   there. 

For  the  gunner,  this  quail  has  a  headful 
of  deceptions  which  assure  him  of  a  long 
and  lead-free  life.  Last  year,  Spot  Floyd 
at  Greenwood,  Georgia,  put  the  coveys  on 
one  of  his  courses  through  such  a  series 
of  gymnastics  that  I  accused  him  of  spend- 
ing his  training  hours  on  the  quail  instead 
of  his  dogs.  The  Pointers  themselves  turned 
in  a  magnificant  performance.  During  our 
two  hours  in  the  field  they  pinned  down  a 
covey  every  ten  minutes.  Each  bird  that 
hit  the  air  lanes  in  front  of  the  dogs  pulled 
an  unusual  stunt.  All  but  one.  He  flew 
straight  away.  The  surprise  maneuver  so 
rattled  me  that  I  missed  him  clean  with 
both  barels. 

Our  dogs  nailed  the  first  covey  on  the 
edge  of  a  liveoak  thicket,  where  it  fed  on 
tiny  acorns.  We  pushed  through  the  thicket, 
hoping  to  flush  the  quail  into  the  open. 
Instead,  the  startled  bevy  rolled  back  over 
our  heads,  straight  for  the  trees.  The 
Bob  beyond  my  front  sight  was  making  a 


45-degree  beeline  for  the  treetops.  The 
instant  before  I  pressed  my  trigger,  he 
changed  his  course,  plummeted  under  the 
low  branches.  My  shot  pattern  cut  ever- 
green oak  leaves  twelve  feet  above  his 
russet  coat. 

We  sauntered  completely  through  the 
second  covey.  Why  one  of  us  didn't  step  on 
a  bird  I'll  never  know-.  They  got  up  under 
our  posterior  beams  and  aimed  at  the 
back  door  of  a  farmhouse  on  the  property. 
Out  of  range,  they  cut  back  sharply  and 
dived  into  a  tangle  of  briars  that  no  self- 
respecting  rabbit  would  inhabit.  The  dogs 
worked  its  edges  until  we  called  them  off. 

Each  covey  had  enough  tricks  to  make 
Houdini  look  silly.  They  lined  themselves 
up  with  the  hunting  wagon,  flew  behind 
trees  that  no  Xo.  8  shot  would  penetrate, 
made  Immelmann  turns  and  power  dives 
not  even  a  jet  plane  could  have  followed. 
In  spite  of  my  inaccurate  shooting  eye.  it 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  afternoon 
hunts  I  ever  had. 

Quail  seasons  in  the  various  southern 
states  are  long,  as  hunting  seasons  go.  They 
lie  generally  in  December  and  January,  with 
portions  of  November  and  February  tossed 
in,   depending   on   the  individual   common- 
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wealths.  The  hunting  may  be  divided 
loosely  into  two  classifications.  Last  winter 
I  managed  to  elude  civilization  long  enough 
to  get  in  a  few  days  of  both  types  of 
shooting.  Most  of  those  days  were  spent 
like  the  cracker  gunner  that  I  am,  afield 
with  brother  rebels. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  hunt  I  had 
last  year  was  with  Herbert  Stoddard.  In 
case  you  don't  know,  Stoddard  is  a  world 
authority  on  quail.  For  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  has  been  one  of  Bob's 
most  ardent  students.  To  him,  the  bob- 
white  is  as  human  as  Adam.  He  not  only 
knows  what  makes  the  little  fellow  tick, 
he  can  show  me  through  Bob's  eyes.  On  the 
big  side  of  the  ledger,  Herbert  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
southern  plantations  devoted  to  quail. 

Two  million  acres  of  the  finest  quail 
lands  in  the  South  are  eagerly  open  to 
Stoddard  if  he  wanted  to  hunt  them.  Hunt- 
ing wagons,  horses,  trainers  and  dogs  are 
his  at  the  slightest  wish.  But  his  choice  is 
1,000-acre  Sherwood,  his  home  plantation, 
and  his  dog  Rip,  who  knows  Sherwood  like 
you  know  the  curves  on  your  favorite  gun. 

On  the  day  of  our  hunt,  indoors  was 
right  for  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  roaring 
wood  fire.  Outside  was  brisk  and  over- 
flowing with  winter  sunshine.  A  gentle 
wind  turned  up  the  silver  edges  of 
the  bright  pine  needles.  It  was  the  kind 
of  day  that  makes  the  earth  a  brother  to 
your  feet.  You  are  more  than  alive;  you 
glow. 

Rip  didn't  exert  himself.  He  didn't  have 
to.  He  covered  the  ground  in  a  long  easy 
lope,  with  slow-motion  form  that  in  high 
gear  would  have  set  any  field-trial  handler 
afire. 

We  found  a  covey  at  the  rim  of  the  tung- 
oil  grove  beyond  the  packing  shed.  Rip 
held  steady  and  we  walked  in.  Four  quail 
boomed   out   of   the   weed   patch.    I   waited 


for  Stoddard,  and  he  pulled  down  his  gun. 

"I  remember  this  covey,"  he  said. 
"Something's  been  into  it.  We'll  leave  'em 
for  seed." 

Later  Rip  pointed  a  big  covey  in  the 
corner.  One  nervous  bird  zoomed  up  first, 
and  thereby  saved  his  life.  We  let  him  go. 
Then  the  forest  aisles  were  sprayed  with 
bobwhites,  whipping  off  in  a  dozen  direc- 
tions. I  tried  to  make  a  double  on  two 
that  crossed  in  front  of  me  and  missed 
them  both.   Stoddard  killed   one. 

"Twenty  birds  there,"  he  estimated, 
"Let's  pick  up  three  more  out  of  the 
bunch  if  we  can  find  them." 

We  had  watched  the  bevy  go  down 
beside  a  swamp.  Rip  was  smarter  than  we. 
He  coursed  the  head  of  the  swamp  to  the 
other   side   and   swung  to   a   stop. 

"They  hit  and  ran  through  the  swamp." 
Herbert  said.  "Rip's  had  them  do  it  before." 

Some  of  the  quail  had  stopped  in  the 
swamp.  Others  had  raced  through  to  open 
sedge  on  the  other  side  for  a  quick  get- 
away. Rip  found  seven  and  we  killed  three. 
Four  birds  were  not  too  many  out  of  a  big 
covey. 

"We  sat  down  on  a  log  to  relax  and 
smoke. 

"I've  heard  complaints  all  year,"  I  said, 
"about  the  lack  of  quail  and  the  poor 
shooting.  It  seems  that  every  farm  in  the 
South  could  have  such  shooting  as  this." 

"Everyone  could,"   Stoddard  agreed. 

He  twisted  out  one  of  the  quail  crops 
and  casually  spread  the  contents  in  his  hand. 
It  was  second  nature  to  see  what  his  birds 
had  been  eating. 

"I  think,"  he  continued,  "it  is  because 
the  farmer,  normally  not  a  quail  hunter, 
has  other  things  to  do  besides  catering  for 
bobwhites. 

Nowadays  you've  got  to  raise  quail  like 
a  crop — put  time  and  money  into  the 
project." 


He  brushed  the  seeds  off  his  hand. 

"I  know  two  fellows,"  he  said,  "who 
have  made  a  compact  with  a  farmer  friend. 
With  their  spare  money  they  buy  food 
plants  with  which  the  farmer  strips  his 
field  borders  for  quail.  They  pay  him  a 
very  nominal  sum  to  help  keep  down  the 
predators,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
hunt,  always  carry  by  a  few  birds  for  his 
table.  It  doesn't  cost  them  too  much,  and 
has  realy  paid  off  in  some  fine  shooting." 

"I  wonder  why  more  sportsmen  don't 
do  that,"  I  said. 

If  I  had  been  looking  for  a  key  to  open 
Stoddard's  storehouse  of  knowledge,  I 
couldn't  have  found  a  better  one.  It 
sparked  the  most  pleasant  and  informative 
hunting  hour   I've   ever  spent. 

"Stoddard,  in  his  work  with  the  planta- 
tion, has  learned  that  quail  don't  just 
happen.  To  attain  the  maximum  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land,  which  is  one  bird  for 
each  acre,  a  fine  line  must  be  drawn 
between  the  balance  of  nature  over  large 
tracts.  Predators,  such  as  foxes,  cats, 
skunks,  opossums,  snakes — all  the  varmints 
which  prey  on  quail  eggs  and  young — must 
be  kept  carefully  in  check,  but  not  reduced 
too  low  in  numbers.  When  all  the  preda- 
tory birds  and  animals  are  killed,  the  rats 
and  mice  overrun  the  fields  and  eat  up  the 
eggs  and  young  quail.  The  wild  turkeys 
must  be  watched,  too,  or  they  will  become 
destructive.  On  one  plantation  big  gobblers 
grew  so  numerous  that  they  wiped  out 
the  bobwhites  by  destroying  nests  and 
young. 

Food  is  the  most  important  item  in  a 
quail's  life.  Stoddard  and  Ed  Komarek, 
his  able  associate,  developed  two  methods 
of  producing  quail  food,  methods  which 
are  widely  used  on  the  plantations  and 
by  the  smaller  farmers  who  are  beginning 
to  recognize  Bob  as  a  valuable  asset  and 
are  following  scientific  procedure  to  bring 


A    brood    of    half-grown    quail    in    the    Louisiar 


quail    hatchery    at    L.S.U.,  some  of  the  thousands  of  bob 
tion    throughout   the    state. 


whites  raised  each  year  for  libera- 
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him  back.  One  of  these  food  methods  is 
the  planted  patch,  with  such  foods  as  peas, 
bene,  lespedeza  and  sorghum  left  unhar- 
vested  in  the  field.  Another  is  the  cold  fire. 
Stoddard  and  Komarek  spent  years  work- 
ing on  the  cold  fire.  They  found  that  when 
the  southern  woods  were  permitted  to  grow 
up  in  rough,  the  rodents  and  other  preda- 
tors moved  in  and  the  quail  moved  out. 
They  found  that  this  rough  also  shut  out 
such  important  natural  quail  foods  as  beg- 
gavweed  and  other  wild  legumes. 

The  weed  seeds  themselves,  produced 
under  a  woods  ecology  which  was  based  on 
annual  burnings,  had  developed  hard  outer 
husks  and  would  not  sprout  unless  weak- 
ened by  fire  or  an  acid  solution.  Obviously 
it  was  impossible  to  treat  every  weed  seed 
in  the  woods  individually  with  acid.  After 
long  experimentation,  they  found  that 
rough,  burned  immediately  after  a  soaking 
rain,  would  only  singe  off  the  tops  of 
the  grass  and  other  vegetation,  would  not 
destroy  the  carpet  of  duff  or  injure  the 
trees.  Sometimes  a  forest  permitted  to 
grow  more  than  two  years  in  the  rough 
had  to  be  burned  several  times  to  guaran- 
tee a  good  weed  crop. 

"Suppose,"  I  asked,  "that  all  the  quail 
are  gone.  Where  does  the  new  supply  come 
from?" 

"Wild  coveys,"  Stoddard  said.  "Pen- 
raised  birds  are  too  expensive  and  are  not 
practicable." 

I  learned  what  he  meant.  Pen-raised 
quail  will  not  survive  in  the  wilderness. 
Hatched  in  incubators,  fed  on  growing 
mash,  sheltered  from  the  elements,  they 
simply  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  when 
liberated  in  primitive  conditions. 

The  southern  game  departments  have 
learned  this,  too.  Most  of  them  have 
already  discontinued  their  quail  farms,  or 
are  using  the  eggs  and  young  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  such  as  permitting  them  to 
be  hatched  and  raised  by  farm  boys  and 
girls  in  a  double-barreled  program  of  cre- 
ating interest  among  farm  families  and 
growing  sportsmen. 

Game-farm  quail  are  different  birds  from 
those  found  in  the  wilds.  A  hen  that 
builds  her  nest  in  the  sedge  or  thicket 
beyond  the  back-door  yard  normally  lays 
from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  eggs,  while  her 
sister  in  the  laying  pen  from  which  the 
eggs  are  removed  weekly  will  lay  from 
seventy-five  to  150  eggs.  I  remember  that 
John  Olin,  of  Olin  Industries,  where  com- 
prehensive experimental  work  is  conducted 
with  game  birds,  had  told  me  that  some  of 
his  hens  laid  as  many  as  200  eggs  in  a 
season. 

While  we  talked,  Rip  had  made  a  dozen 
casts,  had  finally  come  back  to  look  at 
us  quizzically  and  wonder  why  the  so-and- 
so  we  elected  to  waste  such  a  beautiful 
morning  sitting  on  a  log.  Herbert  roughed 
the  scalp  between  the  dog's  ears. 

"Don't    blame    you,    old    man,"   he    said, 


There    is    no    reasor 


/hy    this    bird    should    not    regain 
managed    wisely. 


luch    it    has    lost    if    it 


"action  is  more  fun  than  sitting  here  chew- 
ing our  cud." 

We  followed  Rip  through  the  leanbodied 
pines  to  another  point.  The  covey  was  small 
and  we  took  out  two  bobs  on  the  rise. 

'It's  best  to  leave  the  hens,  anyway," 
I    said. 

Herbert  shook  his  head. 

"Makes  no   difference,"   hr    replied. 

"Quail  are  not  polygamous  like  some 
other  game  birds,  although  nature  usually 
does  hatch  out  more  bobs  than  hens.  Those 
birds  you  hear  whistling  in  the  spring 
are  unmated  males." 

"Why  do  they — "  I  began,  but  Stod- 
dard interrupted  me. 

"Let's  hunt,"  he  said,  "or  Rip'll  leave 
us  and  go  back  to  his  blanket  in  the  shed. 
He's  like  me,  hasn't  got  too  many  more 
seasons  left." 

At  sundown  we  trudged  back  up  the  lane 
to  the  house.  I  was  tired,  but  strangely 
exhilarated  by  the  long  day  in  the  field. 
Out  of  a  dozen  coveys  we  had  taken  a 
total  of  eleven  birds.  Not  a  wounded  Bob 
had   been   left  behind   in   the  woods. 

A  few  days  before  the  season  closed  in 
February,  I  was  invited  to  hunt  on  Pine- 
woods  Plantation.  Here,  one  of  America's 
top  industrialists  had  accumulated  a  para- 
dise of  open  forest,  sliced  by  bays  and  nar- 
row creek  swamps.  His  thirty  square  miles 
were  managed,  every  acre  of  it,  t(  produce 
the  finest  shooting  conditions  in  the  South. 
He  valued  his  birds  at  $100  each,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  cost 
him  every  penny  of  it. 

There  are  many  such  estate,  scattered 
throughout  the  South.  They  range  from 
five    to    50,000    acres,    are    purchased    and 


developed  solely  for  quail  and  wild  turkey 
shooting.  Some  are  managed  much  like  the 
plantations  of  colonial  days.  Occasionally 
a  part  of  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  or  select  cat- 
ting of  mature  timber,  but  even  these  are 
sacrificed  for  Bob's  welfare. 

We  met  at  the  big  house  for  breakfast. 
There  were  hickory-smoked  bacon,  yellow 
fresh  butter  and  eggs  gathered  the  day 
before.  There  were  hot  hominy  grits — the 
indulgence  of  every  plantation  breakfast 
table —  and  coffee  which  had  been  ground 
and  expertly  blended  in  the  spacious 
kitchen. 

The  dog  wagon,  with  five  braces  of  the 
finest  dogs  from  the  kennel,  waited  for  us 
at  the  barnyard  gate.  Our  horses  were 
saddled,  and  quail  guns  stuck  in  the  saddle 
scabbards.  Besides  my  host  and  me.  our 
entourage  included  the  driver  of  the  hunt- 
ing wagon,  the  handler  and  a  spotter  to 
help  him  watch  the  dogs.  This  was  to  be 
a  quail  shoot  in  the  grand  manner. 

We  drove  a  mile  over  a  plantation  road 
that  was  carpeted  with  pine  needles  to 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  many  half-day 
courses  laid  out  for  a  four-or  five-hour 
hunt. 

"I'll  take  Jerry  and  Sue."  the  handler 
called  to  the  wagon  driver. 

Two  matched  pointers  were  put  down. 
They  leaped  joyously  at  the  trainer,  then 
obediently  took  their  places  at  a  spot  he 
designated  with  a  flick  of  his  riding  crop. 
He  stretched  them  out,  pulling  their  tails 
high.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  but 
beautiful  to  watch.  He  touched  the  whistle 
with  his  lips  and  they  were  gone  with 
the  speed  and  carriage  of  trial  stock,  mak- 
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ing  casts  as  far  as  we  could  see  from  the 
top  side  of  our  horses. 

We  rode  at  a  respectful  thirty  feet 
behind  the  handler,  who  watched  the  dogs 
continuously,  giving  them  commands  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  turned  his  horse 
and  blew  his  whistle.  Then  the  dogs  dis- 
appeared, the  spotter  rode  to  the  left,  look- 
ing for  them.  Two  hundred  yards  away, 
he  held  up  his  hand  and  called,  "Point!" 

We  cantered  to  where  he  had  reined  in 
his  horse.  The  dogs  were  there,  in  the  edge 
of  a  field,  posed  like  a  prize  pair  of  book 
ends  I  use  on  my  desk  at  home.  We  dis- 
mounted, pulled  our  guns  from  their 
sheaths.  With  my  nape  hairs  tingling,  we 
walked  into  the  covey.  I  missed  my  usual 
first,  killed  the  second,  and  my  shooting 
companion  dropped  one  that  made  the  mis-  ' 
take  of  pivoting  beyond  his  sights, 
enough." 

The  pointers  retrieved,  brought  the  dead 
quail  to  the  handler.  "Send  Shorty  over!" 
he   called    back   to   the   wagon. 

A  slight  cocker  spaniel  that  had  watched 
the  excitement  from  his  seat  beside  the 
driver  jumped  down  from  the  wagon  and 
came  bounding  through  the  sedge.  The 
trainer  fitted  the  two  birds  into  his  mouth 
and  he  trotted  proudly  back  to  the  wagon, 
where  the  driver  lifted  him  to  the  seat 
and  dropped  the  quail  into  the  game  box. 
I  later  learned  that  this  was  only  one 
of  the  cocker's  duties.  When  a  wounded 
bird  eluded  the  pointers  he  was  put  down 
to  help  locate  it.  He  was  always  rewarded 
by  that  trip  back  to  the  hunting  rig  with 
the  dead  bird. 

When  the  station  wagon  met  us  for 
lunch  in  a  desolate  corner  of  the  woods,  I 
knew  I  would  never  see  another  quail 
morning  as  fine  as  this  one.  Every  hour 
we   had    used   a   fresh    brace    of   dogs   and 


each  brace  had  made  a  valiant  attempt 
to  outshine  all  the  others.  We  took  two 
birds  in  each  covey  and  seldom  hunted  the 
singles.  We  had  killed  our  limit  of  ten 
birds  each.  This  plantation,  as  did  most 
of  the  others,  had  its  own  limit,  which  was 
below  what  the  state  regulations  per- 
mitted. 

Try  as  I  might,  I  could  find  no  contrast 
between  that  day  on  the  plantation  and  the 
day  with  Stoddard.  Each  had  been  a  mar- 
velous experience  in  the  field,  with  good 
dogs,  wonderful  companionship  and  clean 
kills.  They  differed  only  in  the  type  of  hunt- 
ing. The  fast-flying  bobs  had  been  a  hub 
around  which  the  hours  of  two  perfect  days 
had  rolled. 

The  dogs!  I've  seen  pot-lickers,  biscuit- 
eaters  and  champions;  hardheaded,  gun-shy, 
dumb  and  with  superior  intelligence,  but 
to  his  owner,  every  bitch  or  son  of  a  bitch 
is  the  best  hunting  dog  in  all  creation. 

One  wife  I  know  complains  that  back  in 
the  days  when,  her  husband  used  all  their 
meat-rationing  coupons  to  feed  his  dogs. 
I  can  take  you  to  a  dozen  southern  homes, 
introduce  you  to  a  friend  and  bet  you  ten 
to  one  that  before  he  says,  "I'd  like  you 
to  meet  my  family,"  he'll  say  instead, 
"Come  and  look  at  my  dogs." 

He  pampers,  pets  and  spoils  them  for 
ten  months  in  the  year,  that  they  may  hunt 
a  few  days  with  him  each  season.  And 
rightly  so. 

Aside  from  his  standing  as  a  top  game 
bird,  the  bobwhite  is  an  interesting  son 
of  the  wilderness.  He  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Galliformes — birds  which  live  on  the 
ground  and  scratch  for  a  living.  His  blood 
cousins  are  the  pheasants,  turkeys  and 
grouse.  Our  domestic  chickens,  originally 
wild  Asiatic  fowl,  belong  to  this  group. 
Bob    spends    most    of    his    life    on    the 


Game    Wardens    Hon 
out   of  the   Ouachita 


ce    Buckley    (left)    and    Frank    Swayze    dragged    20    illegal    fish    nets 
-iver   recently   and   turned    back   more   than   250   pounds   of   game   fish. 
I  he   illegal   traps  were   immediately   destroyed. 


ground,  getting  his  livelihood  from  seeds, 
tender  young  plants,  wild  fruits  and  in- 
sects. He  is  definitely  a  friend  of  the 
farmer,  since  his  diet  includes  such  noxious 
pests  as  potato  beetles,  plant  lice,  weevils 
and  cutworms. 

Bob  and  his  family  sleep  on  the  ground, 
too.  They  form  a  tight  little  circle  with 
their  tails  together  and  their  heads  out, 
ready  for  instant  departure  when  danger 
threatens.  That  this  method  of  sleeping  is 
for  warmth  as  well  as  for  safety  was 
proved  recently  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  in  its  famous  Climoactometer, 
or  weather  machine,  which  showed  that  a 
large  covey  would  survive  in  temperatures 
where  a  few  birds  would  freeze  overnight. 
The  bobwhite  quail  is  one  of  the  few 
individuals  born  with  the  ability  to  shift 
for  himself  the  minute  he  cracks  open  his 
shell.  With  his  needle-sharp  beak,  he  cuts 
a  neat  little  ring  around  the  end  of  his 
shell  and  pushes  himself  into  his  new  world. 
In  a  few  hours  his  feathers  dry  and  fluff 
and  he  takes  off  into  the  wilderness  woods 
with  all  the  confidence  of  his  impish  little 
soul.  His  mottled  baby  clothes  of  buff, 
chestnut  and  black  are  the  best  in  camo- 
flage  that  nature  has  to  offer,  and  he  can 
flatten  himself  against  the  ground  and  dis- 
appear before  your  very  eyes. 

Bob  spends  his  first  year  with  his  family, 
which  is  known  as  a  covey  or  bevy.  In  the 
spring  the  covey  breaks  up  and  each  bob 
goes  squiring  for  his  mate.  He  selects  a 
shy  little  hen,  and  builds  her  a  well-con- 
cealed nest  of  grass,  bark  strips  and 
straw,  arched  over  to  hide  it  from  pry- 
ing eyes. 

The  bobwhite  quail  is  unique  in  that  he 
is  the  only  species  of  game  bird  around 
which  several  industries  have  been  built. 
Not  only  can  he  claim  credit  for  the  use 
of  plantations  nowadays,  with  their  reti- 
nues of  servants,  laborers  and  trainers,  but 
he  can  list  the  field-trial  associations  which 
meet  all  over  North  America  each  year  for 
competition  among  dogs,  blood-lines  and 
trainers.  He  is  one  species  around  which 
a  breed  of  fine  shooting  dogs  has  been 
developed. 

The  final  test  of  this  six-ounce  brown 
dynamo  is  his  delicate  table  flavor.  Unscru-  • 
pulous  persons  will  take  long  chances  with 
the  law  to  trap  a  covey  or  shoot  it  down 
to  the  last  bird  and  sell  this  contraband. 
On  the  market  he  will  bring  as  high  as  $5 
or  $6  a  pound,  and  most  of  the  states 
have  set  up  heavy  penalties  for  those 
caught  trafficking  in  this  destructive 
market. 

Only  a  quail  hunter  can  fully  appreciate 
that  broiled  quail,  done  to  a  golden  turn, 
is  something  more  than  another  piece  of 
meat.  It  is  the-  sunshine  of  a  winter  day, 
the  steady,  accurate  work  of  good  dogs.  It 
is  the  southern  wilderness  at  its  brag  best, 
served  up  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  a 
boundless  world  where  every  man  can 
share  Bob's  kingdom  with  him  for  a  day. 
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DON'T  COMMIT  SUICIDE 


By  D.  L.  VAUGHN 


(EDITOR'S  Nute:  The  iiuthor,  a  recognized 
reptile  authority,  handled,  observed  and  studied 
snakes  from  all  over  the  world  for  12  years.  As 
a  sergeant  with  the  Fourth  Air  Force  in  World 
War  II  he  instructed  20,000  soldiers  in  giving 
emergency    snakebite    treatment.) 


►JPORTSMEN  are  potential  candidates  for 
the  morgue  every  time  they  take  to  the 
field  without  having  a  definite  knowledge 
of  first  aid  methods  used  in  snakebite  cases. 
Remember,  a  poisonous  snakebite  is  equally 
as  dangerous  as  the  accidental  blast  of  a 
shotgun. 

Nine  out  of  10  persons  are  scared  of 
snakes  and  unfortunately  most  of  them 
haven't  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
to  do  when  they  are  unlucky  enough  to  be 
snake-bitten.  Outdoorsmen  in  particular 
are  subject  to  meeting  up  with  poisonous 
reptiles  on  almost  every  terrain  they  travel. 
They,  of  all  people,  should  be  as  familiar 
with  snakebite  treatment  as  they  are  with 
the  safety  on  their  shotgun. 

Snakes  inhabit  practically  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  are  found  in  trees,  on  the 
ground  and  in  water.  In  most  cases  a  snake 
is  so  well  camouflaged  that  a  person  can 
easily  step  on  him  before  being  aware  that 
there  is  one  in  the  vicinity.  A  serpent  it 
is  a  master  at  secreting  himself  in  prac- 
tically any  environment  he  chooses. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  sight 
of  a  snake  strikes  a  chord  of  fear  and 
terror  in  the  mind  of  practically  everyone. 
The  reason  for  this  can  probably  be  traced 
to  the  numerous  misleading  horror  stories 
that  are  associated  with  reptiles.  True 
enough,  many  of  these  stories  originated 
many  years  ago  when  but  little  true  in- 
formation was  available. 

Today,  snakes  are  better  understood 
because  much  valuable  information  has 
been  gained  by  people  who  have  devoted 
years  to  studying  them.  Most  of  the  facts 
gained  by  these  studies  are  invaluable  to 
outdoorsmen. 

There  are  only  four  poisonous  snakes 
inhabiting  the  United  States  that  are  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  mankind. 

First  to  be  seriously  considered  is  the 
rattlesnake.  He  inhabits  practically  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  remains  a  constant 
menace  to  outdoorsmen  in  the  warmer 
regions.  Although  many  varieties  of  rattle- 
snakes are  found  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States,  only  two  are  common  to 
Louisiana.  Louisiana's  diamondbacks  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  dangerous 
found  any  place  on  this  continent.  It  is 
possible   to   meet   him   almost   any   place — 


along   a   highway,   in   high   grass   or  coiled 
in  your  woodpile. 

Another  of  the  larger  poisonous  snakes, 
common  to  Louisiana,  is  the  cottonmouth 
moccasin.  He  is  second  only  to  the  rattle- 
snake in  size  and  is  equally  as  deadly. 
While  the  rattlesnake  prefers  to  live  on 
land,  the  cottonmouth  picks  water  or 
swampy  areas  for  his  hideout. 

The  third  member  of  the  poisonous 
reptile  family  inhabiting  Louisiana,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  potent,  is  the  coral 
snake.  Although  he  is  the  smallest  of  the 
state's  four  poisonous  snakes, ,  he  is  rated 
as  being  the  most  dangerous.  His  one 
redeeming  feature  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
such  a  small  mouth  and  fangs  that  a 
sportsman's  heavy  clothing  will  serve  as 
a  perfect  protection  against  its  bite. 
Corals  are  rarely  seen  in  the  open.  They 
prefer  to  hide  beneath  decaying  vegeta- 
tion, piles  of  soggy  leaves  or  in  rotten  tree 
trunks. 

The  three  poisonous  snakes  I  have  de- 
scribed are  found  in  abundant  numbers  in 
most  sections  of  Louisiana.  It's  an  even 
chance  that  the  outdoorsman  will  come  in 
contact  with  one  of  them  whenever  he 
ventures  into  the  fields,  swamps  or  woods. 

The  copperhead  is  the  fourth  poisonous 
reptile  found  in  North  America.  However, 
he  is  seldom  found  in  this  State  and  thus 
does  not  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
sportsman. 

Hunters  tramping  through  isolated  out- 
door areas  should  at  all  times  be  amply 
protected  from  his  feet  to  the  knees  with 
boots,  heavy  leggings  or  putees.  Only  on 
the  rarest  occasion  will  the  average  person, 
standing  erect,  be  subject  to  snakebite  in 
any  area  of  the  body  above  the  knees. 

Generally,   the   poisonous   snakes   I  have 


mentioned  will  not  attack  a  human  unless 
provoked.  Most  snakes  prefer  to  slither 
away  and  secrete  themselves.  However,  in 
many  instances  an  outdoorsman  may  actu- 
ally approach  and  unknowingly  step  on  a 
snake  which  naturally  provokes  an  attack. 

To  handle  or  attempt  to  capture  a 
poisonous  snake  invites  his  inherited  anger 
and  very  probably — a  bite!  Remember,  the 
bite  of  any  poisonous  reptile  can  and  often 
does  claim  the  life  of  the  victim.  However, 
in  most  cases  prompt  first  aid  treatment 
will  put  the  snakebite  victim  well  on  the 
road   to   recovery. 

Numerous  brands  of  snakebite  kits  are 
offered  for  sale  in  various  stores  through- 
out the  state.  All  of  the  kits  are  complete 
with  necessary  instruments  and  simple  in- 
structions  for  giving  proper  treatment. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  kit  after  being  snake  bitten  and 
the  average  hunter  ventures  into  snake- 
infested  areas  without  taking  along  the 
important  precautionary  equipment.  In 
cases  such  as  these,  all  outdoorsmen  should 
be  versed  with  full  information  on  the 
proper  manner  of  treating  snakebites  with 
improvised  material. 

First  of  all.  don't  get  excited  if  a  snake 
bites  you!  Don't  start  running,  for  this 
action  will  stimulate  the  blood  circula- 
tion— and  this  is  exactly  what  must  be 
avoided. 

Try  to  remain  calm — find  a  comfortable 
spot  and  sit  down.  As  soon  as  possible, 
place  a  tourniquet  I  r  u  b  b  e  r  tubing. 
handkerchief,  shoe  string  or  vine  i  between 
the  bite  and  the  heart. 

With  a  knife,  make  cross-incisions  over 
the   fang  marks  to  permit   a  free  flow  of 

(Continued  oh  Pag 
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A  BAROMETER  FOR  YOUR  BRIDE 


w. 


ANT  to  give  your  wife  a  present  she'll 
cherish?  Buy  her  a  barometer!  Yes,  I  said 
"barometer."   No   fooling! 

"I  never  forget  my  first  barometer.  My 
husband  had  just  returned  from  a  pheasant 
hunt  in  South  Dakota.  He  was  unpacking 
his  traveling  bag  and  the  whole  family  was 
srathered  around,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
present  we  knew  he'd  eventually  get  down 
to  .  .  .  probably  candy  for  the  children,  and 
chocolates  for  me.  He  didn't  disappoint 
the  children,  and  sure  enough  there  was 
a  small  black  box  for  me.  Fleeting  guesses 
of  wrist  watches,  compacts,  bracelets,  etc. 
went  through  my  mind  as  I  opened  it. 

Mustering  up  all  my  deflated  hopes  I 
exclaimed,  "Just  what  I  wanted!  .  .  .  Er, 
what  is  it?" 

"A  fishing  barometer,"  he  sheepishly  ex- 
plained. "I've  been  reading  how  the  ba- 
rometric pressure  influences  fishing  and  I 
thought  we'd  experiment." 

So  the  barometer  came  into  the  Perkins 
household.  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  how 
much  experimenting  WE  would  do,  for 
my  fishing  has  been  limited  to  one  banana 
fish  in  False  River,  one  nibble  in  Tche- 
functe,  and  two  crabs  caught  in  Vermilion 
Bay.  On  the  other  hand  I  doubted  if  a 
barometer  would  make  the  best  fisherman 
any  better,  but  if  Mr.  Perkins  thought  he 
could  improve  on  perfection,  I  wouldn't 
object.  As  much  as  I  like  to  eat  a  fish 
dinner,  I  might  even  cooperate. 

The  first  few  times  he  fished  in  Six 
Mile  he  would  remember  his  barometer  too 
•late.  So  the  next  time  I  was  packing  his 
lunch  for  a  fishing  trip  I  asked  if  he  wanted 
me   to   include   his   barometer? 

"Oh,  no!"  he  said.  "It  might  get  wet. 
That's  where  you  come  in."  A  look  of 
hope  must  have  come  into  my  face.  "No, 
there's  no  room  for  you  in  the  boat  this 
time.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  keep 
check  on  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
needle,  each  hour,  all  day."  Then  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance,  dragging  his 
boat  and  trailer  behind  him,  leaving  me 
all  alone  with  MY  barometer. 

Some  people  have  to  go  through  fire 
and  torture  to  prove  their  love,  and  it  is 
my  lot  to  feed  bird  dogs  and  read  barome- 
ters, so  I  checked  on  the  needle  that 
day  and  many  others. 

The  experiment  on  the  fishing  barometer 
is  still  in  progress  after  several  years  of 
cooperation — he's  fished,  and  I've  checked 
the  needle.  At  this  tim^  I  am  unable  to 
make  a  conclusive  report  on  barometers 
and  stuff,  except  that  I  understand  that 
when  the  needle  is  steady — no  bites;  when 
the  needle  fluctuates,  the  fish  begin  to 
strike.  Anyhow,  we  still  eat  fish  quite 
often. 

The  important  point  about  the  barome- 


By  Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 

ter  is  that  it  has  other  uses  to  a  housewife. 
For  instance  I  have  to  wash  every  other 
day.  I  check  on  the  barometer  before  I 
begin  washing  to  see  if  I  have  any  chance 
of  fair  drying  weather.  If  the  needle  is 
falling,  I  don't  even  bother  take  the  wet 
clothes  outside,  but  hang  them  inside  the 
house.  If  the  needle  is  rising  or  just  steady 
it  is  safe  to  hang  them  outside.  Many  times 
the  neighbors  have  shook  their  heads  over 
the  sad  case  of  that  poor  Mrs.  Perkins, 
who  puts  out  a  wash  in  the  foggy,  foggy, 
dew.  Just  as  many  times  the  same  "crazy 
woman"  has  been  out  bringing  in  her  dried 


washing     when     they     were     just     getting 
started  washing  after  the  sky  had  cleared. 

There's  an  additional  benefit  from  the 
barometer.  It  records  the  influence  of  ba- 
rometric pressure  on  humans.  Before  the 
barometer  I  would  get  blue  or  in  the 
dumps,  and  just  know  that  I  was  coming 
down  with  something  fatal.  Now  that  the 
barometer  hangs  in  the  kitchen  I  check  my 
disposition  with  it  before  resorting  to  the 
fever  thermometer  or  the  doctor.  Nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty  I'm  feeling  low  only 
because  the  barometer  is  down. 

So  buy  your  bride  a  barometer  and 
you'll  have  fish  on  your  hook,  dry  clothes 
on  your  line,  and  a  happy  wife  singing  at 
the  kitchen  sink. 


YOUCHUM,  15-year-old  deer  hound  owned  by  Joe  Damiano,  of  Kenner,  La.,  who  has 
doubtless  made  his  last  hunt,  and  this  may  be  his  last  pose  with  his  master.  But 
YOUCHUM  has  been  a  champion,  and  old  as  he  is,  six  deer  were  killed  in  front  of  him 
this  past  season.  YOUCHUM,  a  Walker  hound,  was  imported  from  Kentucky  by  Mr. 
Damiano  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  he's  been  a  loyal  leader  of  the  Damiano 
pack  since  that  time. 
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DEAD  HEAT   .... 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

Ding,  all  but  frozen  on  point,  his  birds 
obviously  near.  And  there  was  my  beloved 
setter,  fiddling  around  in  a  barren  pasture 
that  had  recently  known  the  plow.  Des- 
perately, I  saw  my  clog  a  certain  loser  as 
the  contest  neared  its  end.  I  admired  Ding 
but  Brush  owned  my  heart  completely.  And 
my  restraint  broke. 

"Brush!"   I   shouted.  "BRUSH!" 
He   braked   to   a   stop,   eyed   me   from   a 
distance,    plainly    reluctant. 

"Here,"  I  called.  "Brush,  come  here. 
BRUSH!" 

The  last  shouted  command  was  flung 
after  him  as  he  turned  away,  ignoring  me 
entirely.  Tears  smarted  up  behind  my  eye- 
lids. Half-ashamed  at  losing  so  graciously, 
half-hurt  that  Brush  had  let  me  down,  I 
too  turned  aside  so  the  others  would  not 
see  me  cry.  And  in  that  instant,  Dave  yelled 
his  triumph : 

"Ding's  got  'em!  Point!" 
There  was  a  second   of  amazed   silence, 
then  he  shouted  again : 

"Bud!  Bud,  Brush  is  down,  too!  They're 
both  pointing!" 

I  spun  around.  Ding  was  thirty  paces 
into  the  down-corn,  locked  on  point.  Fully 
a  hundred  yards  beyond  him,  out  in  the 
bare  field,  stood  Brush  as  though  carved 
from  marble.  Something  worried  at  my 
mind. 

"Dad,"  I  said,  uncertainly,  "have  you 
ever  found  quail  in  such  a  place?" 

"No,"  he  said  instantly,  shaking  his  head. 
"Could   he   NOT   have   birds?"    I   asked, 
trembling. 

He  looked  at  me  kindly  yet  seriously. 
"Son,"  he  said,  "You've  already  com- 
mitted what  must  be  an  unpardonable  sin 
in  your  dog's  eyes — you've  tried  to  call  him 
off  game.  Now  you  express  a  lack  of  faith 
in  him.  For  a  decade,  you  and  Brush  have 
hunted  together,  played  together,  even 
slept  together  when  you  could  get  away 
with  it.  Brush  has  never  lied  to  you.  In 
earlier  years,  he  may  have  paid  passing 
attention  to  other  game  but  never  seri- 
ously. Never!  Your  dog  is  down.  You  could 
sit  and  eat  your  lunch  here;  he'd  never 
move  unless  the  birds  did.  You  could  go 
back  and  drive  in  Pete's  cows  and  milk 
'em,  then  come  back;  he'd  not  have  left 
that  point.  You  could  lie  down  and  nap 
until  sunset;  when  you  awoke,  he'd  be 
there — with  birds." 

I   couldn't   drop   my   eyes. 
"He    says   there    are    birds   there."    Dad 
went    on,    relentlessly.    "Has   he    ever    lied 
to   you?" 

"We'll  flush  Ding's  covey  first,"  he  said, 
striding  away  toward  the   pointer. 

He  didn't  wait  for  my  answer.  Instead, 
he  turned  to  Dave. 

The  lemon-and-white  dog  stood  graven, 
head  and  tail  high,  eyes  blinking  slowly, 
the  breath  coming  and  going  through  his 
flews.    The    birds   got    out    with    a    roar,    a 


A.    M.    and 
seven-hour 


M.    L.    Laffoon,    of    Hebert,    La 
fox   chase   in   Caldwell    parish. 


nth    their    pack    of    hounds    after    a 
/hich   the   fox   was  finally   captured. 


dozen  of  them,  and  sailed  away  over  the 
hill. 

1  forced  myself  to  walk  quietly  with  the 
others  to  Brush.  Ding  dropped  out  to  back 
and  it  seemed  another  century  before  I 
drew  near  and  my  companions  held  back. 
In  my  heart  it  was  difficult  to  believe  this 
point.  There  wasn't  a  leaf  beneath  which 
birds  might  hide,  not  a  sprig  of  grass,  not 
a  cornstalk.  Yet  the  aging  Brush  stood 
his  ground,  a  memorial  to  all  the  bird  dogs 
stand  for,  his  fine  hair  curling  in  the  light 
breeze,  his  flag  tail  a  proud  symbol  of  fine 
breeding,  his  head  upflung  majestically. 
And  suddenly  I  borrowed  confidence  from 
him.  He  would  not  fail  me. 

Nor  did  he!  I  stepped  in  almost  jauntily. 
When  I  took  that  last  possible  step  out 
before  him  the  covey  boiled  up  from  per- 
haps five  yards  dead  ahead.  I  watched  'em 
out  of  sight  up  the  valley  before  turning 
to  Brush  to  whisper  the  words  that  would 
free  him  from  the  invisible  chains  of  his 
point. 

Don't  ask  me  how  quail  came  to  be  there 
in  that  field.  Or  why  they  stayed  there. 
I  cannot  answer.  I  know  only  that  they 
were  there  and  that  Brush  held  them  until 
I  flushed  the  bevy.  There  was  an  utter 
absence  or  regret  or  rancor  in  Dave's 
voice,  when  he  spoke. 

"It's  a  dead  heat.  Dad.  Should  we  let 
'em  run   it  off?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly. 

That's  been  nearly  a  quarter-century 
ago.  Brush  and  Ding  are  long  gone.   Other 


dogs  have  frolicked  as  pups,  grown  to  ma- 
turity, lived  their  lives  and  passed  on;  our 
kennels  will  always  know  dogs,  in  the  vari- 
ous seasons  of  their  lives.  But  as  each  one 
comes  and  goes,  leaving  his  impress  on  our 
own  lives,  none  more  strongly  shapes  it 
than  did  Brush  and  Ding,  the  gallant  pair 
who  on  that  day  ran  the  almost  perfect 
dead   heat. 


AS  YE  SOW  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

is  the  question  that  is  apt  to  be  heard. 
It  is  not  a  privileged  area.  But  it  is  an  area 
of  suitable  habitat.  The  forest  and  swamp 
terrain  is  ideal  for  both  deer  and  turkeys, 
and  the  people  of  that  section  are  deter- 
mined to  protect  their  new  game  supply, 
and  aid  in  the  suppression  of  violators. 

Commissioner  Clements  is  now  arrang- 
ing to  restock  in  other  areas  throughout 
the  state,  in  some  places  he  already  has  had 
deer  liberated,  hatchery  quail  planted,  and 
fish  dumped  into  their  streams  and  lakes. 
And  he'll  continue  to  do  so.  as  fast  as 
other  localities  show  that  they  can  and  will 
provide  suitable  refuge,  sufficient  habitat. 
and  a  determination  to  co-operate  in  the 
enforcement  of  fish  and  game  laws. 

What    will    the    harvest    be? 


All  bumble  bees  die  in  the  winter,  except 
the  queen  bee.  She  alone  suvives  to  pro- 
duce another  generation. 
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Hunters  Pay 
All-Time  High 


Wi 


ITH  a  combined  total  of  $58,164,39?, 
the  revenue  derived  by  the  forty-eight 
states  through  the  sale  of  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  reached  an  all-time  high 
in  1948,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife   Service. 

The  total  was  divided  between  11,391,- 
810  hunters  who  paid  a  total  of  $29,- 
814,327  for  their  licenses  and  14,582,739 
anglers  who  paid  $28,350,069  for  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing.  Hunting  licenses  declined 
in  number  to  the  tune  of  674,953,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1947,  but  the  total 
revenue  from  hunting  licenses  was  in- 
creased by  $1,255,880  over  that  of  last 
year. 

The  number  of  anglers  purchasing 
licenses  totaled  1,962,275  more  than  the 
previous  year,  and  the  revenue  from  this 
sale   was   increased   by    $5,682,768. 

California  anglers  led  the  list  this  year, 
buying  fishing  licenses  in  the  sum  of  $3,- 
280,805,  an  increase  of  $1,562,739  over 
the  previous  year. 

In  hunting  license  sales,  Pennsylvania, 
with  847,559  beat  out  Michigan  with  819,- 
406  for  top  pl^.ce,  but  Michigan  retained 
its  leading  position  in  amount  of  revenue 
with  $2,688,573  to  Pennsylvania's  $2,- 
039,274. 


Most  birds  are  voracious  eaters.  Young 
crows  are  accustomed  to  consume  at  least 
half  their  own  weight  a  day  and  have  been 
known  to  eat  their  full  weight.  A  young 
robin,  shortly  after  leaving  its  nest,  is 
known  to  have  eaten  14  feet  of  earth- 
worm in  one  day. 


A  split-bamboo  salt  water  rod  when 
warped  can  be  straightened  by  heating  it 
gently  over  an  open  flame  and  flexing  it  in 
the  opposite  direction  until  the  warp  has 
been  rectified.  However,  as  this  is  a  deli- 
cate operation,  it  is  not  suggested  for  those 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  split  bamboo. 
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One  of  the  oldest  Louisiana  hunting  licenses,  issued  to  Laurence  Eppinett, 
of    Ouachita    parish    in    1909. 


'I  still  say  it  would  be  more 
practical  to  buy  a  motor!" 


DON'T  COMMIT  SUICIDE  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

blood.  If  possible,  sterilize  the  knife  and 
cauterize  the  infected  area. 

After  the  incisions  have  been  made,  suc- 
tion must  be  applied  to  increase  the  flow  of 
blood  and  assure  proper  drainage.  Continue 
suction  until  the  victim  has  passed  the 
danger  point. 

Loosen  the  tourniquet  for  10  seconds 
every  10  minutes  while  the  snakebite  is 
under  treatment. 

Shock  is  always  evident  in  poisonous 
snakebite  cases  and  this  may  be  alleviated 
somewhat  by  drinking  diluted  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia.  Liquor  or  any  other 
alcholic  drinks  are  definitely  out — they  are 
decidedly  detrimental. 

As  soon  as  possible,  take  the  victim  to 
the  closest  physician.  It  is  probable  the 
doctor  will  continue  the  first  aid  treatment 
and,  if  necessary,  will  inject  anti-venin  to 
overcome  possible  lasting  effects  from  the 
snake  venom. 

When  a  snake  strikes  he  will  leave  two 
tiny  punctures  in  your  skin  from  Vi  to  1  % 
inches  apart.  Swelling  and  possible  dis- 
coloration will  be  evident  a  short  time  after 
the  victim  has  been  bitten.  As  time  passes, 
the  swelling  and   discoloration  will  spread 


out  from  the  infected  area.  The  patient 
will  complain  of  pain  and  giddiness  and 
may  start  vomiting. 

Remember,  it's  a  10  to  1  bet  that  poison- 
ous snakebite  will  prove  fatal  unless  quick, 
efficient  treatment  is  administered  so 
don't  be  foolish  and  don't  commit  suicide — 
and  that's  exactly  what  untreated  snake- 
bites add  up  to. — From  Florida  Wild  Life. 


Two  rust-proof  brackets,  placed  one  each 
side  just  below  the  gunwale  of  your  row- 
ing boat,  will  act  as  good  oar  rests  when 
your  oars  are  not  in  use.  The  brackets 
should  be  of  a  width  and  depth  to  conform 
with  the  size  of  the  oars  they  are  to  hold. 


Test  the  line-to-leader  and  leader-to-lure 
knots  frequently  when  using  a  nylon  leader 
with  a  casting  rod.  Not  only  does  any  knot 
weaken  a  line  or  leader,  but  they  wear 
when  passing  through   the  rod  ferrules. 


To  protect  your  reel  after  using  it  in 
salt  water,  wash  it  thoroughly  in  fresh 
water  and  then  oil  it.  If  this  practice  is 
followed  after  each  outing  you  won't  be 
worried  with  corrosion. 


The  male  prairie  chicken  has  a  wind  sac 
on  his  throat  with  which  it  makes  its  boom- 
ing call. 
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DOES  YOUR  GUN  FIT? 


By  HENRY  P.  DAVIS 

(Public   Relations   Division, 
Remington  Arms  Co.) 


VJUNS  are  like  shoes  and  clothes.  .  .  .  the 
more  you  use  'em  the  better  they  feel. 
Almost  everybody  likes  to  look  at  and 
fondle  the  sleek,  trim  lines  of  a  shiny  new 
sporting  weapon,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
stock  becomes  a  bit  scuffed  and  the  bluing- 
is  worn  through  use  that  Old  Betsy  really 
becomes  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
man. Each  worn  spot  or  stock-scar  has  its 
own  story,  the  memories  of  which  bring 
retrospective  tingles.  And  the  more  the 
shooter  handles  his  gun,  the  better  it  fits 
him,   the   better   it  feels. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  sportsman, 
with  only  a  little  practice,  can  generally 
so  accustom  himself  to  the  average  gun 
that  he  will  shoot  it  well.  This  is  simply 
because  he  IS  an  average  sportsman,  of 
average  size  and  proportions,  and  gun 
manufacturers  have  adopted  standard 
stock  specifications,  designed  to  fit  just 
such  an  individual.  It  is  obvious  that  gun- 
makers  could  not  produce  guns  in  quan- 
tity if  each  stock  had  to  be  made  to  indi- 
vidual specifications.  These  standard  stock 
specifications  are:  drop  at  heel  2%  inches, 
drop  at  comb  1-5/8  inches,  length  of 
stock  14  inches.  Years  of  experience  have 
taught  the  manufacturers  that  these  spe- 
cifications are  entirely  suitable  to  the  vast 
majority  of  American  shooters,  both  young 
and  old. 

Guns  of  these  specifications  may  not  be 
perfect  fits  for  a  lot  of  sportsmen,  but 
they  will  so  nearly  approximate  a  fit  that 
these  individuals  are  able  to  adjust  them- 
selves readily  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
'feel'  is  right.  There  are  individuals  so 
physically  proportioned,  however,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  feel  comfortable 
with  a  gun  of  standard  dimensions.  Their 
necks  may  be  longer  or  shorter  than  aver- 
age; the  same  might  apply  to  their  arms. 
For  proficiency  in  shooting  to  come  easily 
to  such  a  person,  a  specially  made  stock, 
built  to  his  own  measurements,  should  be 
provided.  Any  good  gunsmith  can  make  a 
stock  to  order,  or  the  shooter  can  have 
one  built  at  the  factory  and  fitted  to  his 
gun  there. 

How  is  one  to  know  whether  or  not 
his  gun  'fits'  him?  There  is  one  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  answer  to  that  one.  That 
is  'comfort.'  If  the  gun  feels  comfortable, 
it  can  be  easily  handled  and  quickly 
thrown  up  to  the  shoulder  and  the  barrel, 
naturally     and     without     effort,     properly 


aligned  on  the  desired  target,  that  gun 
fits  the  individual  handling  it.  If,  when 
you  quickly  place  it  to  your  shoulder  and 
point  at  the  target,  you  see  a  good  portion 
of  the  top  of  the  barrel,  the  stock  is  too 
straight  for  you,  and  you  will  be  inclined 
to  shoot  high.  If,  when  quickly  mounting 
the  gun,  you  see  hardly  any  of  the  barrel, 
but  only  the  top  of  the  receiver,  the  stock 
has  too  much  drop  and  is  a  bit  too  crooked. 
With  such  a  gun  you  would  be  inclined 
to  shoot  under  the  target. 

Either  of  these  conditions  can  be  cor- 
rected by  working  on  the  stock.  In  the  case 
of  the  stock  which  is  too  straight,  a  bit 
of  the  wood  may  be  scraped  off  of  the 
comb,  without  too  much  trouble.  In  the 
case  of  the  gun  which  shoots  low,  the  comb 
should  be  built  up  a  bit  .  .  .  and  this  takes 
some  doing.  Comparatively  few  gunners 
take  the  trouble  to  make  these  adjust- 
ments, for,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  shoot- 
ing experience  will  allow  them  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  gun  or  make  adjustments 
in  their  manner  of  holding.  To  a  few,  how- 
ever, this  means  a  constant  'fighting  the 
gun',  which  is  entirely  unnecessary  when 
simple  stock  adjustments  would  solve  the 
trouble  and  bring  complete  comfort  to  the 
gunner.  Any  good  gunsmith  can  quickly 
make  these  adjustments  and  at  little  cost. 

Many  sportsmen  often  wonder  how  gun 
dimensions  are  determined.  Here  is  the 
simple  formula,  which  any  one  can  use : 
Take  a  piece  of  straight  wood  or  iron 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  from  the  muzzle 
end  of  the  barrel  to  the  end  of  the  butt. 


Lay  it  straight  along  the  top  of  the  barrel 
and  over  the  butt.  Measure  up  from  the 
top  of  the  comb  (which  starts  just  back  of 
the  top  of  the  grip)  to  the  straight-edge. 
This  gives  you  the  drop  at  comb.  Measure 
up  from  the  top  of  the  butt  to  the  straight- 
edge and  you  get  the  drop  at  heel.  Measure 
from  the  trigger  to  the  end  of  the  stock 
at  the  middle  of  the  butt  and  you  get  the 
length  of  stock. 

An  old  and  commonly  accepted  method 
of  determining  whether  a  gunstock  is  of 
proper  length  for  you  is  to  place  the  butt 
in  the  hollow  of  your  elbow.  If  the  first 
joint  of  your  index  finger  can  comfort- 
ably curl  around  the  trigger,  the  stock  is 
of  proper  length. 

Measuring  for  custom-built  stocks  is  a 
rather  tricky  business,  and  at  best  a  two- 
man  job.  All  custom  gunmakers.  and  many 
good  gunsmiths,  have  "try-guns."  through 
which  proper  dimensons  for  any  individual 
may  be  determined  by  trial  and  adjust- 
ment. If  no  such  "try-gun"  is  available. 
the  job  is  not  for  the  amateur,  for  it  calls 
for  keen  and  experienced  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  person  taking  the  measure- 
ments. In  all.  the  determining  factor  is  the 
comfort  of  the  shooter.  He  alone  can  tell 
whether  a  gun  fits  him  or  not.  and  the 
person  determining  the  proper  measure- 
ments must  be  guided  by  how  the  shooter 
says  the  gun  "feels'  and  then  make  adjust- 
ments according  to  his  own  judgment. 

To  shoot  at  your  best,  have  your  gun 
feel  much  like  a  suit  of  old  clothes.  .  .  . 
but  treat  it  like  a  new  one. 
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